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TEN PEACE PROGRAMS 


In both neutral and belligerent countries 
there is a marked crystalization of thought 
in the direction of definite world organiz- 


ation. George W. Nasmyth, of the World 


Peace Foundation, has written of it and 


charted ten constructive peace proposals 
for 
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The GIST of IT — 


PREPAREDNESS for the United States 
just now corresponds to pouring kero- 
sene on our roofs while our neighbors” 
houses are burning and dropping sparks 
all over us, writes Mrs. Benedict. Her 
platform for pacificists calls for an inves- 
tigation as to why we are not already pre- 
pared with the great sums we have spent ~ 
on army and navy; for Philippine inde- 
pendence; for a deliberate plan of arriving 
at a friendly understanding with Japan; 
for a democratic union of American repub- 
lics in place of the Monroe Doctrine; and 
—most of all—for preparation in national 
mind and spirit to initiate some sort of 
world understanding at the end of the war 7 
—‘“the opportunity of centuries.” Page 160, 


VOTES for women polled a tremendous 

vote but lost in four states, prohibition 
lost in one, the Republican machine recap- © 
tured Philadelphia, Tammany took some 
Fusion trenches, the New York state con- 
stitution was buried—these, in brief, were — 
the outstanding results of a reactionary 
election day. Page 158. 


STATE statutes cannot deny an alien work 

just because he’s an alien, according 
to a decision of the federal Supreme Court. 
Page 155. 


drill was one of the features of a 
school fire which cost twenty lives. Anda 
factory fire in Brooklyn repeated the Tri- 
angle horrors. Mr. Porter renews his de- 


- mand for horizontal fireproof walls as the 


only dependable safeguard in buildings full 
of people. Page 157. . 


(CHAIRMAN WALSH has organized a 
committee, mostly of labor men, to 
follow up the work of the Industrial Re- 
lations Commmission. The major purpose is 
“to aid the efforts of organized labor rather 
than to substitute governmental action.” A 
sharp watch will be kept on any increase of 
army or militia to see that it carries no 
menace to workingmen. Page 155. 


NEW YORK policemen handled relief 

for the unemployed last winter like 
charity visitors. They gave and raised 
funds, patched broken families and co- 
operated with the regular relief agencies. 
Page 166. 


JOsEEa LEE’S book on play is really a 
book “on)/ the making of men whose 
lives will have a ring to them.” Page 168. 


ASE workers can make at least three 
contributions to the unemployment 
problem. They can stick to a sound relief 
policy, they can make known to the com- 
munity the exact nature of the problems 
that come to them, and they can keep alive 
interest in fundamental reforms designed 
to reduce the volume of involuntary unem- 
ployment. Page 162. 


BATCH of interesting conventions in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois 
and Minnesota. Page 171. 


RIZONA’S ANTI-ALIEN LAW 
UNCONSTI1UTIONAL 


EFrorts To restrict the oppor- 
tunity of aliens to work received a de- 
cided setback on November 1 when the 
federal Supreme Court handed down its 
decision declaring the Arizona anti-alien 
'labor law unconstitutional. 

This law, which was enacted by the 
| initiative vote of the people of Arizona, 
made it unlawful for an employer of 
more than five persons to hire less than 
| 80 per cent qualified electors or citizens 
| of the United States. An Austrian 
| waiter in Bisbee sought to enjoin his 
employer and the state from enforcing 
| the law as to him: A’ special circuit 
court declared the law unconstitutional, 
and this decision the highest federal 
tribunal now affirms. 

In announcing this fact, Justice 
Hughes said it had already been estab- 
lished that aliens in this country are 
entitled to the equal protection of laws, 
which “means equal laws for aliens and 
citizens.” The Arizona law, he. said, 
would exclude aliens froin the state as 
aliens could not live where they could 
not work, and the result would be that 
although the United States had the 
power of admitting aliens to the coun- 
try, the states could keep them out by 
such legislation as the Arizona law. 

Especial interest attaches to this de- 
cision. Several foreign governments 
had protested against the law. The Eng-. 
lish ambassador stated that it affected a 
thousand English subjects in various 
parts of the state, many of whom had 
settled there with their families years 
ago. But more important than its the 
local effect is the indication it provides 
as to the way in which other laws dis- 
criminating against aliens may be 
treated if they come before the Supreme 
Court. a 

The status of alien residents in most 
countries depends upon the law of the 
national government. But, as the Com- 
mittee for Immigrants in America points 
out, the matter is by no means as simple 
in the United States, where not only 
federal laws but state statutes and even 
municipal ordinances determine their 
status. State laws vary, and even a town 
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ordinance may be equivalent to an evas- 
ion of the national policy or may be in 
sharp contrast to it. a 


Discrimination against alien workers 


was brought prominently to the ‘atten- 
tion of the country in the recent case of 
the New York subway workers, whose 
enforced withdrawal from work when a 
union compelled their employers to 
abide by a state law resulted in the 
prompt enactment of an amendment to 
the law. 


This New York state law, however, 
and similar laws in many states affect 
only employment on public works. A 
great variety of restrictions covering all 
sorts of employment is to be found in 
other laws and ordinances. In Louisiana 
an alien cannot get a contract for pub- 
lic printing; in Michigan he cannot get 
a barber’s license; in many states liquor 
licenses are granted only to citizens; in 
six states the alien is excluded from 
gaining a livelihood by hunting and fish- 
ing; in Wyoming he may not be a guide; 
and in Virginia he would be told that 
only a citizen may have a junk dealer’s 
license. 

These facts and their meaning are dis- 
cussed in an article in the September 
issue of the Immigrants in America 


Review, the quarterly publication of 
the Committee for Immigrants in 
America. 


Rollin in the New York World 


WHERE EVERY MAN GETS A HEARING 
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FOLLOW-UP COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Tue InpusTRIAL Relations Com- 
mittee was organized in Washington 
this week, having for its purpose the 
furtherance of the recommendations 
contained in the Manly report of the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

The members of the committee include 
the commissioners who signed the Manly 
report, Chairman Walsh, and the three 
labor commissioners, Lennon, O’Connell, 
and Garretson. Associated with them 
are a group of labor men including John 
P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers, John Fitzpatrick, president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, Helen 
Marot of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League of New York, and Agnes Nestor 
of the Woman’s Trade Union League of 
Chicago. Members of the committee not 
identified with labor are Amos Pinchot, 
Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of im- 
migration at New York, Bishop Wil- 
liams of Michigan and Dante Barton of 
Kansas City. 

The committee expects to open head- 
quarters in Washington immediately 
and to carry on an active campaign dur- 
ing the coming year. Its primary ob- 
ject, according to Mr. Walsh, will be to 
support organized labor, chiefly by “re- 
moving governmental obstacles to the 
efforts of the wage-earners to organize, 
and insisting that wage-earners and 
their representatives have a fair and 
free field.” 

Basil M. Manly, author of the so- 
called Manly report, will hold an execu- 
tive position with the committee and 
associated with him will be George P. 
investigated the Colorado 
strike and acted as publicity man for 
the commission, and Otto F. Bradley, 
who has been in charge of an anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in Wisconsin. 

In a statement given out by the com- 
mittee, Chairman Walsh announced the 
measures for which the committee will 
urge action by congress as follows: 

“Those recommendations adopted by 
the committee as the most immediately 


practicable and urgent, are all designed 
to aid the efforts of organized labor, 
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rather than to substitute governmental 
action for such efforts. 

“More important than any program of 
legislation is the accomplishment of a 
revulsion of public opinion toward union- 
ism. Therefore, the first effort of the 
committee will be to urge the printing 
and distribution, free of charge, of final 
reports of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, and also of the testimony 
taken at public hearings. It believes a 
reading of these reports by the vast 
number of men and women who already 
are vitally interested in the industrial 
problem would go far toward the crea- 
tion of the understanding that is neces- 
sary if public opinion is to do its share 
in the great task of trarislating our 
democratic ideals into reality. 


“The committee believes there is un- 
usual need this winter for the existence 
of an agency at. Washington through 
which democratic thought on industrial 
problems can make itself felt. The sub- 
ject of national preparedness is to the 
forefront, and many powerful influences 
are at work to create an enormous mili- 
tary organization and to increase ,the 
prestige of the kind of force represented 
by a large military establishment. The 
committee, while taking no part in the 
discussion regarding the size of the army 
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A newspaper cartoonist’s idea of the situation. 
pages of the newspapers, however, he will find that it is “bigamy,” “big navy” and 
“preparedness” that get the big type, while the average American has to wrinkle 
his forehead and squint to find much even in the smallest type as to the newer and 
more adventurous movement toward constructive peace.—EDITor. 
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and navy, will endeavor to keep to the 
forefront certain fundamental principles 
that should govern in any program for 
preparedness. These are: 

“That all munitions, warships and 
military supplies should be manufactured 
as far as possible and as soon as possible 
in government plants, except in cases of 
emergency. 

“That the militia system or any new 
system of citizen ‘soldiery be organized 
on a democratic basis, with equal op- 
portunity for wage-earners and those 
without means to obtain commissions on 
a merit basis, and that the use of these 
forces be confined to purposes of national 
defense, and shall never be used against 
workmen on strike. 


“That a healthy, well-organized, well- 
paid industrial force be insisted upon as 
a paramount factor in any plan for na- 
tional preparedness, that the dangers in- 
herent in an unorganized and underpaid 
labor force during times of national 
danger be kept in mind at all times, and 
that the service of the labor union as 
the most potent force for training im- 
migrants in collective action and enlist- 
ing them as responsible, capable, and 
loyal citizens be emphasized at all ap- 
propriate times. 

“The committee will urge that, if addi- 
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tional revenue is required for the needs 
of the government, it shall be secured 
by the passage of an inheritance tax, as 
outlined in the report of the commission, 
or by making the income tax more ef 
fective, and not by heavier taxes upon 
the necessities and small luxuries of the 
workers, such as sugar, tea, coffee, 
tobacco and the like, or by a bond issue 
which insidiously taxes the whole people 
for the benefit of the bondholders. ¢ 

“We shall endeavor to secure the pas= 
sage by congress of a statute, or, if 
necessary, the initiation of a constitu= 
tional amendment, providing specificall 
that the courts shall exercise only th 
powers granted by the constitution, an 
shall not be permitted to declare law 
unconstitutional. To every believer i 
true democracy, the veto of legislation 
by the courts through unwarranted as- 
sumption of the power to declare laws 
unconstitutional by a bare majority vote, 
must stand as the great barrier to pro- 
gress and as the greatest bulwark of 
privilege. Experience has shown that 
the inertia of the people and of legis- 
latures is ample safeguard against hasty 
action, and that the veto of legislation 
by the courts serves only to shake the 
confidence of the people in reform by 
orderly process of law. 

“We shall endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of laws providing for the selection 
of juries by an impartial method from a 
list containing the names of all qualified 
voters. 

“We shall endeavor to secure the en- 
actment by Congress of laws prohibiting 
the interstate shipment of armed guards, 
and of cannon, machine guns, and other 
similar weapons, except when consigned 
to the military authorities of the state or 
nation. 

“We shall endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of an act requiring the Federal 
Trade Commission to consider as un- 
fair competition the exploitation of labor 
through long hours, low wages, unsafe 
or insanitary conditions. The secretary 
of labor to be expressly authorized and 
directed to prosecute such cases before 
the trade commission, either on his own 
initiative or upon the request of any or- 
ganization or individual. 

“We shall resist the repeal of salutary 
labor legislation, such, for example, as 
the seamen’s bill. 

“We shall endeavor to keep the griev- 
ances of unorganized workers, which 
were brought to light by the commis- 
sion, constantly before the officials and 
directors of the companies and before 
the public, until they are redressed. 

“We shall endeavor to keep the na- 
tion informed through the daily press 
and the magazines of all important de- 
velopments affecting industrial rela- 
tions.” 

Discussing the purposes and plans of 
the committee, Mr. Walsh said: “The 
Committee on Industrial Relations has 
been organized to act as the agency 
through which all who agree to the 
fundamental principles embodied in the 
main report of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, and who 
desire to see its recommendations car- 
ried into effect, can act to the best ad- 
vantage.” 
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OR LACK OF A FIRE WALL 20 
CHILDREN WERE LOST 


“IT AM HERE to talk with you on 
‘he problem of planning the school house 
\gainst panic from fire, against the 
»ossibility of terror-stricken children, 
their nostrils filled with smoke, their 
minds filled with the dread of flames, 
»reaking from control and rushing for 
stairways and exits only to find these 
locked by other fear-crazed children 
and the whole number trapped in a burn- 


ing building.” 


These words, spoken nearly three 


months ago before the National Educa- 
tion Association in Oakland, Cal., could 


mot better describe what occurred in 
‘Peabody, Mass., the other day if they 
nad been written after the event. More 
than twenty pupils in St. John’s Paro- 
hial School were burned to death when 
fire spread through the three stories of 
their brick and wooden structure. 


Under fire drill discipline the children 


‘)were marched, if we may trust the care- 


ful account in the New York Evening 


Post, through thickening clouds of 
smoke to the ground floor. But there 
the leaders lost their heads. Instead of 


‘passing out the rear exit, according to 
Brule, they made a dash for the front 
‘door and became jammed in the vesti- 
-bule. 
| the stairway and up on to it. 
| while, the fire had eaten its way upward 


Soon the jam extended back to 
Mean- 


from directly under the front entrance, 


Hand the vestibule, crowded with chil- 
| dren, was presently enveloped in flames. 


This tragedy, like many others, says 


| H. F. J. Porter, industrial engineer and 


| expert on fire hazard to the late New 


York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission, who in a joint paper with Frank 
Irving Cooper, school architect of Bos- 
ton, uttered the prophetic description 
quoted above, illustrates the folly of try- 
ing to escape from a fire by going down 
through it or into it. The proper way to 
escape from a fire, he says, is to go hori- 
zontally away from it. 


To make this possible fire walls should 
bisect buildings from cellar to roof, with 
fire doors on each floor. When a fire oc- 
curs on one side of the wall on any 
floor, the occupants of each floor on that 
side of the building merely have to pass 
through the doorway into the adjoining 


section and close the door after them, 


thus forming a barrier against the fire 


and finding themselves in practically a 


separate building, in which there is no 
fire. There they may stay as long as 
they choose, going down to the ground 
by means of the regular exit facilities. 
The principle involved in this device, 
says Mr. Porter, is the same as that in- 
volved in the water-tight bulk-head of 
the ocean steamer. 


Stairways and fire-escapes are practic- 
able exits for only a small number of 
people at one time. To make progress 
downward one must have a vacant step 
in front to tread on. As soon as the 
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CLEARING THE GOOD NAME OF MONTCLAIR 


Drawing used as a cartoon and poster in the prohibition campaign in Montclair, 
N. J. The election was unofficial, run by representatives of wets and drys to get 


an expression of public opinion. 


number of people on a stairway is too 
large to leave every alternate step un- 
occupied, congestion occurs, says Mr. 
Porter. That is why theaters are so slow 
to empty. Fire walls do away with the 
necessity of hurried exit by stairway or 
fire-escape. 

Fire Commissioner Adamson, of New 
York city, has recommended that fire 
walls be introduced into the old non- 
fire-proof schools of that city, and the 
Board of Education has asked for an 
appropriation for the purpose, but this 
has not yet been granted. 

Another lesson of the Peabody school 
fire, Mr. Porter points out, is the inade- 
quacy of fire drills. These are no in- 
surers against panic. Furthermore, he 
holds that they are positively harmful in 
their effects on mind and body. School 
children are often excited by them to 
such a pitch that their attention is im- 
paired for a considerable period after- 
wards. Children who are ill-nourished, 
anaemic or afflicted with heart, lung, 
bone or muscle affections and ignorant 
of the fact, suffer severely from the ex- 
ertion of frequently repeated drills. In 
factories and loft buildings of many 
stories fire drills have often caused 
ereat suffering and reduced efficiency to 
women and old men, Mr. Porter declares. 

The Wisconsin Industrial. Commission 
says there are only two classes of build- 
ings where attendance is compulsory— 
schools and jails. A fire occurs every 
day in some school building in the 
United States. 

“How many more Collingswood and 
Peabody holocausts must occur,” asks 
Mr. Porter, “before boards of education 
will build their new schools fireproof 
and introduce firewalls in their old ones, 
instead of depending on fire drills to 
save the inmates?” 


The wets won by 169 votes. 


HE TRIANGLE FIRE REPEATED 
AFTER FIVE YEARS 


On Novemser 6 a factory fire 
in Brooklyn killed twelve persons and 
injured thirty-six others. The fire was 
a gruesome repetition of the Triangle 
factory. fire—locked doors, inadequate 
escapés, girls and women jumping to 
the stone sidewalk as the only alterna- 
tive to cremation. Women caught on 
the fire-escapes burned like torches. 

The owner of the building—a wom- 
an—has been arrested by the coroner, 
along with her husband, who was the 
proprietor of a candy factory on the 
ground floor, and the president and 
treasurer of a shirt factory on the third 
floor. The fire commissioner is quoted 
as saying that these two men had locked 
the trap-door which gave on an emer- 
gency staircase for fear of burglars. 

On the third anniversary of the Tri- 
angle fire, in March, 1914, H. F. J. 
Porter issued a sharp warning in which 
he said: “Astonishing as it may seem, 
the State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission has actually legalized the very 
conditions which it was created to re- 
lieve and correct.” 

And a year later the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt and the Dress and Waist Indus- 
tries issued a bulletin which declared 
that throughout New York 


“stairways in new buildings are not 
sufficient and in old buildings no new 
stairways have been added. Old, flimsy. 
useless fire-escapes have been allowed 
to remain. Few buildings in the loft 
district have been equipped with fire 
alarm systems. Automatic sprinklers 
have been put in but very few of the 
old buildings. Doors still open inward. 
Aisles are still obstructed. The 
fire drill law is not enforced.” 
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NTIS, WETS AND MACHINES 
WIN ELECTIONS 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE lost in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
on November 2, as it did a fortnight 
earlier in New Jersey, by heavy majori- 
ties. But the suffragists find only en- 
couragement in the outcome. 

The half million men who voted yes 
in New York are said to have cast the 
greatest affirmative vote on a suffrage 
question ever recordéd in any state or 
country. They formed, roughly, four 
out of every nine voters, which was bet- 
ter than Jersey’s two out of every five 
and Massachusetts’ three out of nine. 
Pennsylvania would have carried but for 
the overwhelming negative of the city 
of Philadelphia. Not only rural coun- 
ties, but industrial centers like Pitts- 
burgh were carried. 

A new campaign was promptly started 
in all four states. In New Jersey the 
president of the Woman’s Political 
Union, Mina C. Van Winkle (New 
York School of Philanthropy ’05), held 
her first meeting before dawn of the 
day after election. In Philadelphia a 
great massmeeting was held the day af- 
ter election. In New York $100,000 
was pledged ‘at a Cooper Union mass- 
meeting two days later, and at midnight 
of election day, an impromptu street 
meeting started out to “get that ninth 
man.” 

In all these states the result is ex- 
pected to stimulate activity for federal 
legislation enfranchising women, with- 
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THUMBS DOWN 


out slacking the movement for a resub- 
mission of state referendums. All suf- 
frage organizations, it is said, will unite 
on the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
to the federal constitution, providing 
that “the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of sex.’ In New 
York the women have a third iron in 
the fire in the probability of another 
new state constitution to be submitted 
to the voters. 

Thousands of women had their first 
experience at the polls in acting as 
watchers. 

The New York constitution, with its 
partial short ballot, state budget system 
and other new features—but lack of di- 
rect legislation—familiar to SurRvEy 
readers through Dr. Lindsay’s series 
of articles published last summer, was 
completely buried. It lost by some 
430,000 votes—356,829 for it and 766,- 
308 against with 633 districts still to be 
heard from. 

Ohio’s state-wide prohibition amend- 
ment was defeated again, though the 
wet majority was less than on its first 
submission, the earlier adverse majority 
of 84,000 being about cut in half. 

In Philadelphia, George D. Porter, 
until recently director of public safety, 
was badly defeated as independent can- 
didate for mayor by the Republican ma- 
chine. Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg 
was ineligible, under the city charter, to 
run for a second term. His reform ad- 
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ministration, of which Mr. Porter was 
a leading member, will come to an end 
on December 31. This election com- 
pletes the overturn which began two 
years ago when the Republican organi- 
zation secured control of councils and 
set about harrying the administration. 

Tammany recaptured the New York 
city Board of Aldermen, the district at- 
torney’s and sheriff’s offices. This is 
the first substantial breach in the Fusion 
administration, though Fusion still con- 
trols the city for its remaining two 
years of office through a majority. in 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. 

The loss of the Board of. Aldermen 
makes particularly unfortunate the an- 
nounced resignation of its president, 
George McAneny, to take an executive 
position with the New York Times. Mr. 
McAneny, not only as an office-holder 
but through the City Club and other 
civic agencies, has been a leader in re- 
form movements for many years. His 
resignation at the half-way post of the 
Mitchel administration gives Tammany 
the choice of his successor. 

Buffalo had one of the most interest- 
ing elections in its history. It is the 
largest city in the country to try com- 
mission government, and four of its first 
commissioners were elected Tuesday, 
while the mayor holds over to the end 
of his term as the fifth. 

Five years ago it would have seemed 
Utopia in Buffalo to have so soon a 
short ballot, alphabetically arranged, 
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with no national party designations, but | 


this year the whole ticket consisted of 
four places, and the national party 
names were little heard. 

At the primary for all parties October 
12, there were 46 candidates. The 
eight who won a nomination were al- 
most equally divided between the Re- 
publican, Democratic and Progressive 
parties. Most of the politicians failed, 
and good men, friends of the charter, 
were nominated. One Republican war- 
horse led the list’ at the primary, but 
was defeated. 

Of the four commissioners elected, 
two were Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, but it was difficult for partisans 
to find out which was which. Three of 
the four were generally voted for by 
reformers and good citizens, and the 
fourth had worked hard for the new 
charter. One of them, Charles B. Hill, 
was president of the Better Buffalo As- 
sociation. wy 

Though politics were hardly heard of 
in the election, religion was. The units, 
an anti-Catholic organization, succeeded 
in nominating four of their men at the 
primary, and the resentment which fol- 
lowed contributed to the defeat of three 
of these same four at the election. 

Cleveland’s non-partisan preferential 
municipal ballot turned upon its framers 
and brought about the election of the 
most fervid opponent of the Baker ad- 
' ministration. Harry L. Davis, Repub- 
lican candidate, won over Peter Witt, 
administration candidate, by 3,000 sec- 
ond and third choice votes, although 
Witt had the better of him on first 
choices: by over 3,000. 

The result of the election is held not 
to mean a great deal to the social ac- 
tivities of the municipality, except in 
so far as it changes personalities now 
responsible for specific policies. It is 
said to be certain that Harris R. 
Cooley, director of public welfare and 
originator of the famous Cooley Farms 
for correction of misdemeanants and 
petty criminals, will be dropped and that 
with him will go parts of his policy of 
parole and honor treatment of prisoners. 

A charter amendment requiring a 
minimum wage of $2.50 a day and an 
eight-hour day to laborers on city con- 
tracts was passed. A Socialist-initiated 
ordinance calling for municipal owner- 
ship of the three-cent street railway 
system was defeated. An ordinance au- 
thorizing the issuance of $1,500,000 in 
bonds to meet deficiences in the oper- 
ating expenses of the city which had 
been accumulating for the last six years 
was defeated. 

School election results seemed to con- 
firm the best! interests of education. 
Candidates approved by the Civic 
League and the leading papers were 
elected. A bond issue of $1,000,000 for 
new buildings and the addition of one 
mill to the tax levy for school pur- 
poses were approved. 


George R. Lunn “‘came back” as So- 
cialist mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Charles P. Steinmetz was elected presi- 
dent of the common council, but the 
council itself is not of Mr. Lunn’s party 
as it was during his first term. Social- 
ists of the Brownsville district of New 
York city elected A. I. Shiplacoff to the 
assembly—the first Socialist assembly- 
man from the city as Meyer London was 
the first congressman. Mr. Shiplacoft 
is secretary of the United Hebrew 
Trades Union and a_ former school 
teacher. 


The most unique election of the day 
was the unofficial vote on prohibition at 
Montclair, N. J. Last spring a hearing 
before the town council, arranged by a 
citizen’s Committee of One Hundred, 
grew to such proportions that the coun- 
cil and what seemed to be most of the 
population, adjourned to the auditorium 
and thrashed out the committee’s pro- 
posal that the expiring saloon licenses 
be not renewed. The licenses had, in 
fact, actually expired so that for ten 
days the town was dry. 


The meeting led to an agreement that 
an unofficial vote be taken on election 
day, in separate polling places and the 
licenses were temporarily extended to 
await the result. After a very lively 
campaign, the election was held, with 
two representatives of each side acting 
as election clerks in each district. In- 
terest in the result all but overshadowed 
the general election. 


The outcome was a wet victory by 169 
—wets 1,896, drys 1,727. The drys had 
agreed to abide by the result and the 
saloon licenses will be renewed. But 
the campaign of education against al- 
cohol will go on without interruption. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION IN AN AMERICAN CITY 


ASHTABULA, Ou10, elected its city 
council on November 2 by the so-called 
Hare or Hare-Spence system of pro- 
portional representation which C. G. 
Hoag, secretary of the American Pro- 
portional Representation League, de- 
scribes as “a genuinely democratic sys- 
tem.” 


“Perhaps,” says Mr. Hoag, “it is the 
‘Ashtabula plan’—the city manager plan 
with proportional representation added 
—that will give us the long sought for 
combination of responsiveness to the 
people’s will and economy in carrying 
it out.” 


Lent D. Upson, recently director of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
Dayton, which has the city manager 
plan, regrets the experiment could not 
have been made in his own city. The 
city manager plan has proved highly 
efficient, he says, but he feels that 


“its work would be strengthened if every 
element had a voice in the policy-mak- 
ing body, and were compelled to go on 


record regarding the very matters which 
they are now criticizing.” 


Prof. Charles A. Beard of Columbia 
has pointed out that “efficiency requires 
constant criticism in the representative 
body,” while “democracy requires that 
all sections of the population be equit- 
ably represented.” The latter was ac- 
complished by the old ward system, but 
that system “introduced petty politics of 
the worst type.” Proportional repre- 
sentation, he believes, will “keep the 
government in touch with all groups 
and at the same time eliminate the petty 
politics of the ward type.” 

The Ashtabula proportional system is 
the same, essentially, as that which is to 
be applied, under the terms of the Par- 
liament of Ireland act, to the senate and 
part of the house of Ireland. It is es- 
sentially the same, too, as the system 
used to elect the Parliament of Tas- 
mania, the senate of South Africa and 
the councils of Johannesburg, Pretoria 
and other cities in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Hoag watched the operation of 
the system in Ashtabula and describes 
it as follows: 


“Though the voting is at large, the 
voter has only one vote, the number he 
would have if the councilmen were elect- 
ed one in each ward. 

“The principles of the voting and 
counting provisions are three. One is 
that the voter may express his prefer- 
ences among the candidates as fully as 
he pleases, using the numeral 1 to show 
his first choice, the numeral 2 his sec- 
ond choice, and so on. 

“The second principle is that the can- 
didates, up to the number to be elected— 
in Ashtabula seven—who have behind 
them the largest constituencies of sup- 
porters, are to get the seats. 

“The third principle is that every bal- 
lot, so far as possible, is to be made ef- 
fective towards electing the candidate 
preferred by the voter among those 
whom it can help elect. 

“When the ballots have been sorted 
by the general election board according 
to this last principle, as covered by 
specific provisions in the charter, it will 
be found that the seven councilmen are 
elected—if the number is seven—each 
by a unanimous constituency of sup- 
porters, more or less scattered through- 
out the city, numbering nearly a seventh: 
of the voters. 

“Tmmediately after the count, which 
was—and must be—made in public, the 
defeated candidate who came nearest to 
winning, Arthur Rinto, gave out an in- 
terview saying that the system has his 
unqualified approval and support. 

“Since witnessing the count I have 
questioned a number of people who op- 
posed the new system before the elec- 
tion, and have run across no one who 
cares to repeat the former charges— 
that the system is impracticable, that the 
counting is especially laborious, or that 
there is any chance for fraud or manipu- 
lation in the counting. 

“The council elected is generally con- 
sidered the most. truly representative 
one ever elected in the city.” 


A Platform of Real Preparedness 


By Crystal Eastman Benedict 


VICE-CHAIRMAN NEW YORK BRANCH WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY 


HAT these are critical times for 

America in her relation to the 

the rest of the world, no one 

denies. The question is, What 
are the real dangers that face us, and 
how can we best meet them. At one ex- 
treme we have the various defense 
leagues that are urging upon the coun- 
try in great haste and excitement a 
large increase in armament as the only 
“safeguard.” At the other extreme are 
a few serene non-resistants who would 
have us meet every conceivable national 
emergency by laying down our arms. 
Standing between these two groups is 
a steadily growing body of thoughtful 
citizens by no means to be dubbed ad- 
vocates of “peace at any price,” whose 
counsel to America throughout these 
critical months has been “Trust Wilson 
and keep your powder wet,” and who 
see with regret that the administration 
has at last been stampeded into a big 
defense program. 

So far we have been playing a role 
of negation, or at best have set remote 
plans for world federation against im- 
mediate demands for preparedness. 
Congress convenes December 6. It is 
high time we had a program. 

This country now spends about $300,- 
000,000 a year on national defense, ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of our entire 
federal expenditure. Our navy ranks 
third in the world. In 1912 we spent 
about $2.65 per person for defense, 
France $6.65, Germany $4.81, and Eng- 
land $7.80 per person. Considering our 
geographical position and comparative 
freedom from international complica- 
tions, our expenditure for national de- 
fense seems reasonable. If, then, our 
defenses are in such desperate condition 
as the experts say they are, is not our 
first move to find out how all this money 
is being spent? To root out the graft 
and inefficiency and establish good or- 
-vanization and modern- methods? To 
say to Congress, “Gentlemen, before you 
take $500,000,000 more from our pockets 
for national defense show us how the 
last $250,000,000 was spent. -Show us 
why we don’t get better defense for our 
money.” Surely this is common sense. 
By all means on the first day of con- 
-gress let us have a bill ready, calling for 
:a public and expert investigation of the 
state of our defenses, with a report in 
three months. Let that be the first plank 
in our platform. 

Second, national manufacture of 
armaments,—this we can surely demand 
with one voice. And the hottest advo- 
cates of preparedness must join us. 
For who should be more anxious than 
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they to clear the air of suspicion, to 
establish beyond reasonable doubt that 
the anxiety for adequate defense is in 
all cases a disinterested anxiety? 

But, the alarmist cries, this is no time 
for investigation and long-drawn-out 
debates over Socialistic legislation. 
This is a time of danger! Let us vote 
the increase first and investigate after- 
wards. Is it really then a time for 
desperate, eleventh-hour legislation to 
save the nation? It is claimed that we 
need increased armament, not for ag- 
gression but for defense. Danger 
means, then, danger of attack, of in- 
vasion. What are these dangers that 
threaten us? 

The German invasion war-scare we 
need not consider. Those who in their 
sober moments can see in the present 
world situation an immediate danger of 
a German fleet bombarding our parts 
and a German army invading our coun- 
try will not be reading this article. 

First, then, the Philippines—there is 
a strong conviction that Japan is jeal- 
ous of our rule in those far-off islands. 
Granting that these imperial “posses- 
sions” of ours do constitute a danger, it 
is hardly one to warrant emergency leg- 
islation. With Japan still burdened by 
the debt of her last war, busily engaged 
in securing a firm foothold in Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and deeply involved in 
the present European conflict, that dan- 
ger is not immediate. We have time to 
reconsider our Philippine policy. And 
to many of us, who are out of patience 
with America’s recent imperialistic ven- 
tures, it would seem the part of wisdom 
to hasten the independence of the Philip- 
pines, instead of getting ready to fight 
out this question with Japan. Surely 
there is no benefit conceivably to be 
gained for us, for the Filipinos, or for 
humanity at large, by our continued rule 
over those islands, which would warrant 
us in entering upon an international 
conflict to maintain that rule. By all 
means let America be free from incon- 
gruous possessions as well as from en- 
tangling alliances, and let Philippine in- 
dependence in 1916 be the third plank 
in our program. 

The next source of danger commonly 
mentioned as a reason for a vast in- 
crease in army and navy is California’s 
oriental exclusion policy on the Pacific 
coast. That is a real difficulty. Here 
we must not merely abandon a policy in- 
consistent with the healthy growth of a 


‘republic as in the case of the Philippines, 


we must change our feeling about an 
alien race, and solve a knotty industrial 
problem. This will take time, and for- 


tunately again we have time. 
As a first step toward preventing war 


—-- 


over this matter, let us on the first day — 


of congress appropriate $5,000,000 for 
an “oriental-occidental-understanding 
foundation” to be established in Cali- 
fornia, where the young men and young 
women of the West and the East can 
study each othér’s national characteris- 
tics and their respective countries’ prob- 
lems of labor and expansion under the 
wisest sociologists and economists. Let 
us establish 500 interchanging scholar- 
ships between Japanese and American 
universities; let us appoint a federal 
commission to study oriental immigra- 
tion—its real effect on both countries— 
to make the facts known here and in 
Japan and to devise wise immigration 
laws. ; 

Yes, $5,000,000 or even $1,000,000 ap- 
propriated for some such plan as that, 
which would show in its very wording a 
friendly spirit toward the oriental peo- 
ples, would do more to avert war with 
Japan than $500,000,000 worth of bat- 
tleships to show her we’re “ready for 
eter 

And now we come to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, chief bulwark of the “prepared- 
ness” campaign. Are we not bound, they 
say, to protect those South American 
republics and doesn’t that mean we must 
be ready to fight? Surely the Monroe 
Doctrine as it stands contains the germs 
of future trouble, but again, I insist it 
does not constitute an immediate dan- 
ger. Only a strong nation will challenge 
it and the strong nations will all have 
their hands full for some time to come. 
We must keep cool-headed enough to 
see that there is a certain security for 
us in the fact that most of the world is 
fighting. The European war is, to be 
sure, a warning, but at the same time it 
is a guarantee against immediate dan- 
ger. It gives us time to think. And 
while we are thinking, why not serious- 
ly propose a democratic union of Ameri- 
can republics as a substitute for the 
Monroe Doctrine and all its dangers? 

Such a federation, already forshadow- 
ed in President Wilson’s A. B. C. gather- 
ings, would be established first in the in- 
terests of mutual understanding and 
good will. And this is extremely import- 
ant, for it is well recognized by inter- 
national students that the Monroe Doc- 
trine in its modern interpretations may 
get us into trouble with South America 
as well as with Europe. But our pan- 
American federation could stand for 
something more. It could stand for the 
maintenance of republican ideals. Thus, 
we should abandon an uncomfortable 
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and possibly indefensible doctrine, at 
he same time preserving in modern and 
eceptable form its valuable feature. We 
should rid ourselves of the temptation 
0 establish profitable protectorates in 
he South American countries and dis- 
‘arm the growing and perhaps warranted 
South American suspicion. 


To make this proposal concrete, the - 


fifth plank in the new platform might 
call for a small commission to confer 
with the other American republics con- 
‘cerning the advisability of forming a 
‘permanent union for our mutual benefit. 
_ Now, many people would follow us on 
‘such a program and yet try to reserve 
‘the right to shout for preparedness at 
_the same time, reasoning that even if we 
do bring our foreign policies into line 
with the new spirit of internationalism, 
there is no harm in increasing our fight- 


ing strength, we might as well be ready 


for trouble. Such loose thinking, such 


| “bad psychology” makes it imperative 


for the pacifists to emphasize continual- 
ly as a corollary to this constructive pro- 
gram, the great urgent reasons for hold- 


‘ing America back from any unusual de- 


fense measures at this time. 
With most of the world at war, our 


| rights are bound to be trampled on here 
| and there. 


It is a dangerous time for 
us—every morning we seem to face a 
new crisis. A fire as big as that with 
only the ocean between is bound to 
scorch us. It is only by keeping cool, 
by playing the hose on our roofs all the 
time, by stowing all inflammables and 
combustibles out of sight, that we can 
keep from catching fire. To start in just 
now on a great program of military and 
naval expansion, to spend millions on 
submarines and battleships, to increase 
the standing army, to start military 
training camps, to talk, think, and act 
“preparation for war,” is, psychological- 
ly speaking, like pouring kerosene on the 
roofs instead of water. Sparks are 
bound to fall—if they fall on cool wet 
roofs there is a chance of their going 


O knight in chapel dim and old— 
Beneath the windows stainéd gold 
With spurs to win for vigil kept 
Above the crypt where warriors slept 


out. If they fall on dry roofs prepared 
with kerosene, what chance is there? 

For those who think this country can 
best serve humanity by staying out of 
the war, a program of immediate mili- 
tary expansion is foolhardy. Suppose, 
however, we do adopt such a program, 
and, suppose owing to fortunate circum- 
stances, to the early ending of the war, 
to the growing determination of sensible 
men not to go to war, to cool leader- 
ship at Washington, or to all of these 
causes, suppose we escape becoming in- 
volved in the war, in spite of our state of 
aggressive preparedness, is there any 
harm done? Yes, there is. 

To one with a feeling for the deep cur- 
rents of history it is clear that a destiny 
awaits this country, the opportunity of 
centuries. At the close of this greatest 
of wars America can, if her people stay 
in the right frame of mind, initiate some 
new kind of world understanding which 
shall make war between civilized nations 
unnecessary, impossible. 

This is no idle dream. World peace 
is desired by all the real, organic groups 
of every nation—capital, labor, science, 
religion, finance, etc. Interests are 
agreed on this that are opposed on al- 
most every other issue. Only a-method 
is lacking. Here, we can say without 
national egotism since our opportunity 
is due not to superior intelligence, but 
to fortunate circumstances, here Ameri- 
ca’s opportunity lies. All our national 
energy and genius should be directed to- 
ward putting this idea of a world fed- 
eration into workable form, acceptable to 
all nations. We must be ready in mind 
and spirit for our destiny. 

Now, two opposing fervors cannot 
possess a mob at the same _ time. 
America cannot be thrilled with its 
destiny as the inaugurator of world 
peace, and be caught up at the same time 
in a kind of fear-engendered, jingo-pa- 
triotic, pugnacious emotionalism that will 
vote $500,000,000 for new battleships on 
the chance of German or Japanese in- 


“THE LITTLE ACOLYTE” 


ANTONETTE EDMUNDSON 


Ere watched with such a loyal heart, 
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vasion. The national genius cannot be 
directed to war preparation and genuine 
peace preparation at the same time. If 
we are to fill the public mind with the 
kind of enthusiasm which will be neces- 
sary to make us a power for world union, 
we cannot at the same time rouse it with 
pictures of Germans bombarding New 
York and of Japanese possessing Cali- 
fornia. 

The amount of the people’s money 
that would be spent on the new battle- 
ships is by no means negligible; but the 
amount of national spirit, pride and pa- 
triotism, that would be spent on such a 
program would beggar us for years to 
come so far as national action toward 
world peace goes. 

So much for the effect of increased 
armament on our own national psychol- 
ogy. How about Europe? Will those 
nations watch our preparations for war 
without suspicion? If they do it will be 
contrary to all history. It is only in 1ts 
own eyes that a nation arms for defense. 
If at the peace when it comes, we face 
exhausted Europe, armed as we never 
have been before, with our editors boast- 
ing from San Francisco to Boston, that 
now at last America is ready to meet the 
world, in what spirit would our world 
federation proposals be received? (If 
indeed, it is conceivable that we could 
have intelligent proposals of that nature 
to make after devoting ourselves for 
months to preparations for war.) 

This, then, is the truth about the pre- 
paredness advocates. They are urging 
upon us a large increase of armament; 
at best an emergency measure, the evil 
consequences of which all Europe cries 
to high heaven today. And there is no 
excuse for it—no emergency, no dan- 
ger of immediate invasion. More, they 
are urging this step upon us at a time 
of great national excitement when it 
might be just enough to tip the scales 
for war. And finally, they urge it upon 
us although it means abandoning the 
brightest hope a nation ever had. 


But he perchance bereft of joys,— 
The birthright of most little boys ;— 
Lives in a darkened tenement 
Keeping all the year as Lent. 


Christ fills the hungry little heart 
With joy beyond the ken of art, 
Through his length of frugal days 
The tabernacle sheds its rays; 

The purple twilights wait for him 
Beyond the world’s encompassed rim; 
Across his attic chamber lies 

The golden dream of paradise. 


The brave insignia of his part; 
As does the little Acolyte, _ 
Kneeling by the credence white. 


Pilgrims, knights, crusaders brave 
No such loyal homage gave: 

Laurels crowned their glad return 
And victors’ palms and incensed urn, 


Unemployment from the Angle of Case Wor 


By Fred R. Fobnson 


GENERAL SECRETARY ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON 


NE who makes an inquiry into 
unemployment from the point 
of view of case work is met 
by two objections. In the 

first place, it is urged by as excellent an 
authority as'W..H. Beveridge, director 
of the Labor Exchange System of Great 
Britain, that such an inquiry should con- 
cern itself with unemployment and its 
large industrial causes rather than with 
the unemployed; that it is impossible 
properly to classify men according to 
the causes of their unemployment and 
that, of necessity, we must limit our in- 
quiry to unemployment itself. 


In the second place, we are told that 
those who apply to a charitable organi- 
zation for help are not representative of 
the large body of men who are out of 
work, since the majority pull through 
,Slack periods of industry by means of 
savings, the help of relatives or friends, 
and the assistance of trade unions and 
other organizations. Consequently, it is 
argued that the unemployed who need 
charitable assistance are quite likely to 
be lacking either in character or in 
training to a greater extent than their 
fellows who do not become dependent. 


I grant that there is a large measure 
of truth in both arguments. We need 
to study the industries which employ 
thousands of men during certain months 
and only hundreds at other periods of 
the year. We must carefully consider 
the effect of new labor-saving devices 
upon large bodies of workmen. We 
should compile information as to types 
and percentages of unemployment 
among large groups of our population, 
an excellent example of which is offered 
by the quarterly reports on unemploy- 
ment among union men’ issued by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. 
Nevertheless, I believe that our social 
agencies by analyzing the conditions 
that exist in families in need of assist- 
ance because of unemployment are able 
to contribute something of value to a 
general understanding of the question. 
Such an analysis not only reveals what 
forces have reduced these families to 
want, but also suggests condittons which 
are forcing other large groups to the 
border-line of dependency. 


The Associated Charities of Boston 
was interested in 3,075 families never 
before brought to its attention during 
the twelve months ending September 30, 
1915. This is an increase in number of 
28 per cent over the previous year, and 
of more than 50 per cent compared with 
the number of new families under care 
during the twelve months ending Sep- 
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tember 30, 1913. This large increase 
the past year over previous years was 
primarily due to unemployment. 

An intensive study of 417 men who 
were out of work was made by the dis- 
trict conferences of our society during 
the months of January, February and 
March, 1915. Almost one-fourth were 
last employed in construction work of 
some kind. The building trades are of 
a seasonal character. Every year. a 
large number engaged in them are out 
of work during the winter months, but 
the past year general business slackness, 
intensified by conditions created by the 
European war, severely crippled build- 
ing operations even before the winter 
season began. As a result, many work- 
men who ordinarily have savings which 
tide them over customary periods of 
slackness in their trade found it neces- 
sary to apply for assistance. Another 
large group of the unemployed included 
teamsters, longshoremen and _ freight 
handlers. Shipping was crippled. Ex- 
ports and imports were affected, and 
consequently much less freight was 
moved from point to point than during a 
normal period. Men engaged in hotel 
and restaurant work were numerouslv 
represented, evidently because many of 
our people found it necessary to practise 
economy. 

The question is often asked, Do union 
men need to apply to charitable societies 
for help? Out of 417, there were 61 
trade union men. Not one of these was 
a member of the Cigarmakers’ Union. 
May I as a social worker testify to the 
enlightened policy of this union? Dur- 
ing the past winter and summer un- 
employed members of its Boston local 
have received $5,790.50 in out-of-work 
benefits of $3 per week according to in- 
ternational regulations, but in addition, 
$21,847.25 has been received in such 
benefits by a purely local assessment of 
$12.50 on each member. Surely this 
constitutes an inspiring example of what 
a labor union may accomplish for its 
members by out-of-work benefits. To 
my mind it is the most striking experi- 
ence of the last winter to which Boston 
can point. From it we may learn much 
concerning unemployment insurance. 

Lack of training was the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the 417 men as a 
body. The great majority were without 
any trade education. Many were illiter- 
ate. Few had completed the grammar 
grades. Still fewer had been in the high 
school. Approximately, 30 per cent were 
intemperate to a greater or less degree, 
and 52 of the 417 had some record of 
non-support. 


In considering intemperance as ‘a dis-) 
ability making for unemployment, it is 
well to bear in mind that all employed 
men are not temperate. This unfortun- 
ately is just as true of business and pro- 
fessional men as of laborers. One large 
racial group which was peculiarly hard 
hit by conditions last winter, the Italians, 
had a splendid record for temperance. 
Only three out of 95 representatives had 
a record of intemperance. A large group 
were physically handicapped or were 
men of low mentality, although the per- 
centage of unemployables among these 
family men was smaller than the high 
percentage among homeless men upon 
which William H. Pear has recently re- 
ported in an address before the Massa- 
chusetts State Conference of Charities. 

There was a large group among the 
417 men with whom all case workers are 
familiar, composed of casual workers 
with little or no education, men whose 
earning power is small and who live on 
the border-line of dependency at all 
times. Some have passed the years of 
greatest productivity. Let me give two 
illustrations: 


John Doe is of native birth, 30 years 
of age. He left school while still in 
the grammar grades, not well equipped 
for life nor particularly intelligent. He 
became one of an army of men who 
when asked to designate their occupa- 
tion say they are “laborers,” without 
special fitness for any task. He drifted 
from one job to another, meanwhile ac- 
quiring a taste for drink which made 
him less and less efficient. Shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the European war 


he was employed as a teamster. The 
sudden cessation of shipping threw 


many teamsters out of work, and those 
not regularly employed in good times 
suffered most. Consequently, John Doe 
was first to be laid off and, as his wage 
had been but $12 per week, he was soon 
in need of charitable help. 

Tom Roe is of foreign birth, 62 years 
of age. For many years he has been a 
longshoreman. He is a member of the 
union. His’ work, uncertain at best, dur: 
ing the last few years, with his advanc- 
ing years, has become increasingly tr- 
regular. Six years ago he contracted 
pneumonia. At present he suffers from 
chronic asthma. No longer fitted for 
such heavy work as that required of a 
longshoreman he is neither equipped nor 
willing to do anything else, and his work- 
ing life is practically at an end with no 
provision made for the future. 


John Doe and Tom Roe are men who 
linger in the twilight land between self- 
support and dependency. They are 
typical of a large number who would 
afford a problem for case workers even 
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though our community and industrial 
organization against unemployment were 
much improved. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize three 
contributions which I believe case work- 
ers may make in helping to meet un- 
employment effectively. In the first 
place, we should follow a sound relief 
| policy in providing both for the unem- 
ployed and the unemployable who come 
to us for care. It is refreshing to con- 
trast methods of case work with the un- 
} employed in Boston in 1914-15 with case 
' work methods employed in 1893-4. Dur- 
ing the crisis of two decades ago, a com- 
munity relief fund amounting to $100,- 
772.19 was raised by popular subscrip- 
tion accompanied by the widest publicity. 
Central work rooms were established 
and thoroughly advertised in the press. 
There was tremendous congestion at 
headquarters, more than 11,000 men and 
women being registered by the Citizens’ 
Relief Committee. A number closely 
identified with the “made work” of vari- 
ous kinds provided were convinced that 
the whole effort was of more harm than 
help. 

Last winter, on the other hand, no 
large central relief fund was provided 
and the governor's Committee on Un- 
employment became a Committee to Pro- 
mote Work. Several relatively small re- 
lief funds to provide work were raised, 
but without wide publicity, and no cen- 
tral point for the registration of the un- 
employed making for congestion was es- 
tablished. The different work commit- 
tees relied almost wholly on the already 
established charities of the city to pro- 
vide them with lists of men and women 
in need of work. The Boston Associ- 
ated Charities’ Committee on Unemploy- 
ment alone was asked to furnish and 
provide 100 men and women for such 
work. * 

In the second place, case workers 
should reveal to the community the ex- 
act nature of problems that come to 
them. Even last winter many men with 
whom we dealt were unemployable 
rather than unemployed. On the other 
hand, a majority were out of work be- 
cause of conditions over which they had 
no control. 

In the third place, appreciating as we 
do that case work with the man out of 
work is not sufficient, and that every 
year many men are out of work through 
no fault of their own, it is our duty to 
keep alive interest in fundamental re- 
forms designed to reduce the volume of 
involuntary unemployment. We may 
not agree with all the measures advo- 
cated by organizations such as the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and the Massachusetts. Commit- 
tee on Unemployment. The very least 
we can do is to help promote intelligent 
discussion of the proposals they advo- 
cate, and not let all consideration of this 
social ill be reserved until crises, such as 
that of last winter, are upon us. 
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The Unfit and the Unfulfilled 
Esther B. Means 


,HE stood in the midst of Spring and looked out 
upon the world. Down the pathways everywhere, 
sunshine glittered on the bare boughs with a light like 
a spoken word and flamed gloriously on the green tips 
of the outer twigs with that baptism of fire which is 
the touch of Spring. 

In the distance spread before her all the human path- 
ways of happiness; she could catch the echo of chil- 
dren’s voices through the soft air, and trace the faint 
lines of smoke that rose from all the hearth-stones of 
the world. 

Her heart sang and her arms were full of roses. 

“I have sunlight in my heart,” she cried; “skies 
bluer than heaven in my dreams, and all the roses of 
the world are heaped in my glad arms. I have work 
and love and joy, and soon J, too, shall have a hearth 
flame to keep burning and shall be crowned with a life 
fulfilled.” 

Then she laughed, with the exquisite, echoing radi- 
ance which is the laugh of Spring. 


HEN came Life by that path and looked sadly at 
the woman and went on his way. 

And the Winds of Distance tore a rose from those 
she held against her heart—then another and another. 
Yet others the plucking fingers of Circumstance stole 
and crushed and strewed at her feet in drifts of wilted 
petals. And finally, Death gently unlocked the circling 
hands, and so she stood—with outstretched arms that 
grasped at space—and clasped nothing. 


UT at last soft mists arose from the valleys, spread 

to the ripening fields of the uplands and wreathed 

the distant hills with veils of sunlit haze. And the 

autumn wind, awakening, thrilled through the world 

its promise of vigorous days to come on winter's crack- 
ling footsteps. 

Then, Earth asked of the woman: 
why stand you so?” 

“T am dead,” answered the woman, “but being dead, 
must yet guard the flame of my bitter loss, which sea- 
sons pass by and quench not.” 

“What is thy bitter loss?” asked Earth. 

“The ache of my empty arms—the sharp cry of my 
starving soul—the pain of the Unfulfilled.” 


(aa Rees thine eyes and see,” said Earth. 

Coming slowly nearer her were two little 
children, stumbling, furtive, unclean; and behind them 
in the path others and still others, until all the path- 
ways of life were filled with the throngs of these piti- 
ful things. And the woman awoke and cried in agony, 
“Tell me, what sufferers come here?” 

Then they raised their weak arms to her and cried 
aloud, “We come—the Unfit.” 

And the woman opened wide her arms, and the tiny 
woful creatures crept against her heart and were com- 
forted. And it seemed to the woman that the sun- 
light glittered wonderfully along the bare boughs, that 
the skies bent tenderly above her, that her arms were 
filled with the Roses of Life. 


“Seasons pass, 


Yuluku Morikawa and Takeno Tada, 
who sell ice cream cones in Japan 
Beautiful. They have been to school 
a little in San Francisco and speak 
some English j 


The automatic doll, a living woman 
who walks about the grounds with 
jecks and stops and keeps her eyes 
fixed open so long that many have 
believed hera clever machine 


Jessie White Eye, a Sioux 
mother, and her pappoose 
who has apparently all but 
outgrown her maternal per- 
ambulator (above) 


Two little Laplanders and 
their mother who have the 
exposition habit. One was 
born at the Brussels fair and 
the other at Jamestown(right) 


5 


Noe for their own play but for th 


precocious tricks, these youngsters 5 

Exposition at San Francisco. Chil 
“Just sit aroun’,”’ several of them answere 
are stared at, petted, spoiled, given mone 
no play of their own. Their hours are i 
about. Some of them are surrounded by 
serious, old beyond their years, some appa 
grown-ups’ play-machine, mechanical and 


adults, to be stared at and to turn their 
n the Joy Zone of the Panama-Pacific 
ius employed at all the great world fairs. 
asked them what they did all day. They 
hey do not go to school and have almost 
od and housing the last things thought 
panions. Mr. Hine found most of them 
e crowds. ‘‘They are mere cogs in the 


‘lwo snapshots of George 
Sitting Holy, four-year- 
old daughter, in spite of 
the masculine name, of 
the chief, learning to 
lasso (right) 


Seven little Indians— 
Hopis, Navajos and Pu- 
eblos — several of whom 
had never been on a 
train until they went to 
San Francisco (left) 


An incredulous street 
gamin investigating at 
close range one of the 
colossal dolls in Toyland 


Hassan Ben Ali who, starting from 
Morocco when he was five, has tum- 
bled his way around the world. The 
Streets of Cairo, in which he appear- 
ed, is described by Mr. Hine as a 
tough show. Another picture of Has- 
san is on the cover of this issue 
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Social Agencies 


DISTRESS 


“SEV EN HUNDRED ninety-one fami- 
lies helped; 2,811, men and women given 
employment; 89 per cent of these placed 
in permanent positions; 4,163 bundles of 
clothing collected and distributed to 
6,390 individuals.” 

No doubt you have already guessed 
that this is taken from the annual report 
of an associated charities. But you are 


‘ POLICE FORCE ARRESTING 


mistaken. It is from a supplement to 
the Bulletin of the New York Police 
Department. And it refers to the work 


of men in blue coats and brass buttons. 

Your typical policeman is a crime- 
hunting individualist. Arrests, dis- 
charges and convictions are the subjecé 
matter of his trade, and co-operation is 
unknown to him. There are exceptions, 
but the vision of a police department or- 
ganized for aggressive social work has 
always been interesting chiefly because 
of its contrast to reality. 

The New York force was induced by 
the unemployment of last winter to make 
this dream come true. Arthur Woods, 
commissioner, appointed a Committee on 
Distress and Unemployment. He put 
on it one borough inspector, James E. 
Dillon, and four district inspectors, John 
O’Brien, John F. Dwyer, Henry Cohen 
and Cornelius F. Cahalane. Leroy Peter- 
son, formerly connected with the Bureau 
of Municipal Research and the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, was employed 
as secretary. Commissioner Woods 
wanted to see if the intimate daily touch 
enjoyed by members of the force with 
the poorer elements in the city could not 
be turned to helpful account. 

This committee has now reported on 
what it did. It first agreed that imme- 
diate aid should be given families in 
need, and that when more continuous aid 
was necessary cases should be referred 
to private charitable organizations. Full 
lists of all such societies, as well as of 
churches, hospitals and employment 
agencies, found their way for the first 
time into precinct stations. For the 
first time also precinct officers were in- 
structed in the mysteries of the social 
service exchange, the clearing-house for 
relief work maintained by the organized 
charities of each city borough. 

When a case of distress became known 
to a precinct commanding officer, he first 
gave immediate assistance in the way of 
food and fuel, if needed, and then tele- 
phoned to the social service exchange. 
If he found that a society was interested 
in the family he notified that society. 
If the family was unknown to any 
agency, he reported the case to the Com- 
mittee on Distress and Unemployment. 
The committee referred the family to a 
suitable society. The reporting precinct, 
four days later, investigated the home 
to see if anything had been done. This 


reinvestigation was repeated every four 
days until the need had been met. In 
cases where private agencies refused to 
grant assistance, because of previous 
bad record or for other reasons, but 
where the family seemed in real need, 
the department itself gave relief and 


undertook the work of rehabilitation. 
This usually consisted in getting work 
for the unemployed member of the 
family. 


Here are some glimpses of the police- 
man as social worker: 


A woman living in Brooklyn sent a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
World. By previous arrangement this 
was referred to the police committee. 
The woman said she had six children 
and that her husband was out of work. 
The case was referred to the captain of 
a Brooklyn precinct, who obtained work 
for the husband at $3 a day and for one 
son at $6 a week. 


A» man living in Portland, Ore., was 
one of the employes on a boat carrying 
horses to France. On his return to this 
country he found a telegram awaiting 
him, saying that his father had died and 
the family was without means. He at 
once telegraphed all his money home, 
expecting to find work in New York and 
to return later to Portland. After two 
weeks of vain search for work he came 
to police headquarters. The captain of 
a West Side precinct obtained passage 
for him on a boat sailing for San Fran- 
cisco. He received his passage and a 
salary large enough to pay his transpor- 
tation from San Francisco to Portland. 

From the Big Brothers the police re- 
ceived a young man recently released 
from the House of Refuge. He was 
eager to get work on a_ steamship. 
Through a precinct captain a steady 
position, paying a good salary, was se- 
cured on one of the Cunard Company’s 
boats. 


A man living in New York city, mar- 
ried and with no’means of supporting 
his wife and two children, was sent to 
committee headquarters by a patrolman. 
A position with the National Biscuit 
Company, paying $15 a week, was ob- 
tained for him. On the Jewish holiday, 
a few weeks ago, the man returned to 
police headquarters and wished the 
whole department a happy New Year, 
declaring that his wife and children were 
getting along very well. 

Immediate relief was given from a 
fund raised almost entirely among police- 
men and called the Police Relief Fund. 
This started with a gift of $818 from 
the Traffic and Marine Division and 
$100 from the Board of Police Surgeons. 
The total fund amounted to $2,849, only 
$882 of which was spent, although 691 
families were helped with this sum. 


The committee believes that 89 per 
cent of the 2,811 positions secured were 


‘sically and trained mentally until they 
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permanent. By a novel plan 263 temp] 
porary positions were created. Police) 
men interviewed the storekeepers afl 
residents in given blocks, obtaining con 
tributions of ten cents a week for keep 
ing the sidewalks and areaways clea 
When enough had been contributed ii 
one block to pay $10 a week or moré 
a man was assigned to that block. 

Forty per cent of the cases referred f 
relief agencies were new. Of the whol 
791 cases handled, the committee states 
that 80 per cent were shown by its in 
vestigation to be due to unemployment 

This work has not been stopped. Th 
organization is being kept up and needy 
cases are still handled in the mannem| 
described. The experience is proving 
mighty educational, if we may trust the 
closing paragraphs of tlie -committee’s 
report. Think of such sentences as} 
these being signed by five’ police in 
spectors: 


“The incompetents (defectives and de | 
generates) must be segregated from soq)} 
ciety and made at least semi-self-sup- | 
porting and self-respecting citizens of a | 
limited community. The others [unem- 
ployables ‘who have been made per- 
manently dependent by the psychological 
influences that are attendent upon un- 
employment’ ] must be strengthened phy- 


can earn a place for themselves. Voca- 
tional training and simple farm life are 
essential parts of their rehabilitation. 
At present there are two public efforts 
that should be given encouragement. 
The Municipal Lodging House is plan- 
ning to introduce trade training, so that 
the men can be educated as well as © 
sheltered at city expense. The State %} 
Colony for Vagrants was created three © 
years ago, but the legislature has re- 
peatedly failed to make any appropria- 
tions for the actual commencement of 
work. These efforts must be champ- 
ioned so that next year the proper finan- 
cial assistance shall be forthcoming and 
the present deplorable conditions will be — 
obviated. 

“The Farm Colony is a particularly 
urgent necessity, and immediate steps 
should be taken to extend and make — 
effective this system of care and edu- 
cational provision. Such colonies are 
practically self-supporting, and there is 
far less expense involved in such pro- 
vision than in the present haphazard, — 
wasteful and futile method of handling — 
the vagrants in our cities.” 


ENCE IN INDIANAPOLIS | 


To /AROUSE A more sympathetic — 
understanding of organized philanthropy 
and a deeper interest in the need for co- 
operation, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Indianapolis observed Neighbor- 
ly Week. Only the organizations direct- 
ly allied with the society participated, as 
the purpose was more to explain social 
principles than to demonstrate social 
work. 

The meetings were directed largely to- 
ward arousing interest in work already 
started, through the Social Service 
Church Union, organizing churches 
both within and among themselves for 
co-operative social work. Stress was 
laid also upon the bad results that follow 
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HOLDING A MIRROR UP TO THE COURTS 


cases. 


Of all the cases of intoxication brought before him, 


ONE of the twelve good rules ascribed to King Charles I 

of England was “Make no comparisons.” William 
McAdoo, chief city magistrate of New York city, disagrees 
with this royal edict. As a rule magistrates sit alone and 
do not know how their colleagues treat the same kinds of 
cases they handle. Mr. McAdoo has therefore had charts 
made comparing the work of the various magistrates for the 
first time. 

The first chart reproduced above shows, for instance, that 
Magistrate Deuel used the suspended sentence last year 168 
times as often, in proportion to the number of cases he 
handled, as Magistrate Herbert. 

The second chart shows how the magistrates compared 
with each other in the four ways of disposing of cases of 
intoxication. While Magistrate Herbert was fining 51.9 per 
cent of the cases convicted before him and granting sus- 


Magistrate Herbert discharged 29.4 per cent, Magistrate Breen 
only 8.7 per cent. A discharge is often equivalent to a-sus- 
pended sentence. 

Charts have been prepared showing also the work of indi- 
vidual magistrates in the Women’s Night Court. Magistrate 
Murphy sent to the workhouse 78.4 per cent of the women 
convicted before him for tenement house violations, while 
Magistrate Campbell similarly disposed of 91 per cent; the 
former sent 21.6 per cent to reformatories, the latter 9 per 
cent. 

Those who follow the work of the magistrates are wonder- 
ing what the effect will be of the magistrates seeing them- 
selves in these looking-glasses. Just one bit of evidence is 
now available. A chart for 1912 showed that the percentage 
of discharges in automobile speeding cases ran from nothing 


pended sentences to none, Magistrate Breen was giving sus- 
pended sentences or dismissing during good behavior 
cent of his cases and fining only 10.7 per cent. 


to 27 per cent. 
2 per 


This chart relates only to the disposition of convicted 


independent almsgiving by those not in- 
terested in rehabilitation. 

Neighborly Week was opened by a 
meeting Sunday evening in the Murat 
theater, at which Alexander Johnson, 
field secretary of the National Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feebleminded, 
delivered the principal address and Goy- 
ernor Ralston presided. Mr. Johnson 
told of the early life of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society and dealt with the 
needs for investigation and co-operation 
in all social fields. 

Charles W. Fairbanks, former vice- 
president of the United States, spoke 
Monday evening, urging that the work 
of acquainting citizens generally with 
the plans and purposes of organized 
philanthropy be extended. Merle Siden- 
er, leader in the movement for clean ad- 
vertising in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs ef the World. told what he, as a 


contributor, wanted his dollar to accom- 
plish: “I would rather have my dollar,” 
he said, “go to teach thrift among those 
who are needy, to be used to teach one 
family to save its money and put it in 
the dime savings’ bank, than to have it 
go to the poor. It’s good business for 
me. If my dollar helps them to save, 
teaches them thrift and to save their 
money for a rainy day, then they will 
not come back to me to beg.” 

Sol Schloss, a leading business man, 
explained the work of the relief and 
charities committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Confidential Ex- 
change. He told how the former pro- 
tects citizens in their contributions to 
charitable organizations and how the lat- 
ter protects them in their individual 
charity. 

On Thursday evening the work of the 
Social Service Church Union was dis. 


Thereafter the magistrates who were making 
the most discharges changed policy, and in 1914 the per- 
centage ran only from 1 to 9 per cent. 


cussed by Charles J. Orbison, its presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Alexander _ Jameson, 
chairman of the friendly visiting de- 
partment. Mrs. Jameson said that the 
worst poverty is not that where mere 
money is lacking but is the poverty of 
friends, of love and of inspiration. 

On Friday the Mississippi Valley 
Anti-Tuberculosis Conference held a 
massmeeting. Programs including mo- 
tion-pictures and stereopticon views of 
local anti-social conditions were given 
each afternoon. 

The exhibition included explanatory 
signs, maps of local conditions, ma- 
chinery used for test work and equip- 
ment from institutions. The Confiden- 
tial Exchange was demonstrated by 
means of a branch telephone exchange 
with ribbons leading to placards con- 
taining the names of co-operating 
agencies. 
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PLAY IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph Lee. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 500 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.63. 


Prominent men and 
women—leaders in 


the national social 
work of today, as 
eo they have watched 


the World Go || the work which the 


Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of 
America is doing un- 
der the leadership of 
Joseph Lee, have 
said: It is too bad 
that such splendid en- 
ergy and enthusiasm should be given to 
the play movement when other more 
fundamental and more important social 
movements are receiving so much less 
attention than they deserve. 

When asked what questions are more 
fundamental—then the difference of 
opinion shows itself. One replies, work 
with needy families in their homes, and 
suggests that the energy now going into 
the play movement ought to be expended 
in the charity organization field. 

Another states that the two great 
problems are the fight with disease, and 
education. Then I question my friend 
as to what he means by the general term 
education, and I find that he wants every 
man educated so that he will command 
better wages. 


Another friend tells me that the labor 
movement is far more fundamental than 
the play movement—that our future de- 
pends upon working out the right rela- 
tions between labor and capital. “It is 
always a regret to me that you are not 
working on the labor problem.” Yet 
another friend considers the great prob- 
lem to be the production of more corn 
per acre, the production of a larger re- 
turn per unit of labor employed. 


I am personally interested in each of 
these movements. I would not minimize 
the importance of any of them, for they 
are all fundamental. My quarrel with 
these friends is not in their emphasis on 
these things but in their denial of an 
equally fundamental place to play. Are 
they right in thinking of play as a lux- 
ury, or are those right who think of play 
aS a necessity? L 

I have known no other missionary 
movement commanding greater and more 
complete loyalty from those who have 
had intimate touch with it. Few, how- 
ever, have had this intimate touch. That 
which is simple, easy, nearby, does not 
seem of great importance. However, 
just as steam, so simple a thing as to be 
overlooked, has revolutionized modern 
manufacturing, so many who have 
thought most in terms not of things but 
of mey report that in play—simple play 
—lies a force sufficiently powerful in its 
action on the inner life of men to be one 
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a 
of man’s most powerful allies in produc- 
ing a civilization. 

The play movement has needed a 
strong statement of what play is, of the 
part it has in developing the normal 
child, of what the denial of play means 
in the individual life and in the com- 
munity life. The few individuals today 
who have time to think are asking the 
question, What must a man do to live a 
life? What kind of world must be cre- 
ated if all men are to live, not merely 
exist? 

The book which Joseph Lee has given 
us is a book on the making of a life, 
though he calls it Play in Education. 
Now we have a book—strong, deep, rich 
in human experience—with a vein of 
humor running through it, readable—a 
book you cannot read without thinking, 
which can be placed in the hands of 
those who are willing to think on funda- 
mental questions. Those who have a 
different philosophy of life can here 
pause and face again the eternal ques- 
tion:as to what is true and what makes 
for progress. 

Much of our present-day social phil- 
osophy is founded on the theory that the 
new basis of civilization is a full soup- 
kettle, or that it is fields which produce 
hundreds of bushels of grain per acre, or 
on general laws which shall create a ma- 
chinery which shall automatically pro- 
duce the civilization we have thus far 
failed to achieve. Joseph Lee in his 
book goes back of all machinery, back 
of all material problems, to the old prob- 
lem that interested Plato, Jesus, Froebel: 
how to produce men who shall live, men 
alert, active, with will power, with per- 
sonality—men whose lives shall have a 
ring to them, men who shall be missed 
when they die. The civilization with 
which he is concerned is not measured 
in terms of the billions of goods ex- 
ported, nor even in terms of wonderful 
buildings and boulevards. This civiliza- 
tion is a civilization in which man shall 
be supreme—a master, not a slave of 
what he has himself produced,—no tread- 
mill existence in this new civilization. 
Once let all men live and the material 
basis of civilization will care for itself. 
Raphael did not paint the Sistine Ma- 
donna because he had surplus paint, but 
because he had life within him which 
must express itself. The permanent 
wealth of the world is all the product of 
the play instinct, preserved in the men 
who gave that wealth its immortal form. 

Those who know Mr. Lee know how 
hard he tries always to keep people from 
suspecting the extent of his genius, his 
culture, his wide reading, his knowledge 
of art, natural history, human nature, 
the world—the depths of poetry and re- 
ligion which underlie all his life and 
writing. But he is rarely successful; 
and all the rich experience of his life 
thought, dreams, has been drawn upon 
at will, apparently without effort, to il- 
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lustrate the principles of play. ; 
I do not know what place this bool} 


will finally have in the list of the book®4si 
of the prophets, but to me it is the great); 
est contribution Mr. Lee has yet made} 
to the play movement. I have placeq@)s! 


Play in Education on the shelf side b 
side with the books of Froebel, wit 
Jane Addams’ Spirit of Youth and th 
City Streets nearby. It is not a book tc} 
read once but one to turn back to, a 
book to be read over and over. d 

The book will interest those who have (i 
children of their own, or wish they had | 


of children, or were once children them 
selves, or still desire to retain through- >| 
out life something of the child spirit, or> 
believe that the world will not lose if the \ 
middle-aged and the aged retain the |: 
freshness and the enthusiasm which 4! 
goes with a child heart. 


Play is the most serious business of 4 
life. It is play that brings into existence *: 
the greater personality of the child and 3) 
of the adult. Growth is through joyous jj 
action. Without play a child does nor | 
grow to be a complete man. | 

*x* * OK 

“Anybody who will make prisoner’s 5 
base again the fashion in any city where 
it has died out, and so make a play- 
ground of every street not too much 
given over to the intruding interests of 
traffic, will be a benefactor to all its 
future generations, and earn the monu- 
ment of one who has made two children 
grow where one tried to grow before. 
The difficulty of the task as well as its 
beneficence will merit such canoniza- — 
tion.” 

“Pitching for the home team brings 
out a power that was not there, that 
existed only in the boy’s heart and in the 
heart of the team he represents. The © 
play purpose exalts to its own level. 
The child throws himself into his game 
up to the very limits of his courage and 

j 
7 
j 
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perseverance—beyond the limits hitherto 
set, for the game is itself the very act ot 
growth. He follows the ball each day 
further into the unexplored regions of 
potential character, and comes back each 
evening a larger moral being than he set 
forth. His whole nature is trained in 
this discipline, run into the mold that 
nature has therein prescribed.” 


“Specialization contributes to the full- 
ness of membership because through it 
the team makes its full claim on the in- 
dividual. In intrusting him with one 
especial service, it stakes its success up- 
on his adequacy, subjects him to the full 
current of its purpose. If shortstop does 
not field the ball when it comes ‘is way, 
if first base) does not catch it when it is 
thrown to him, it will not get fielded or 
will not be caught. In his own especial 


- office each player is the team, all there is 


of it at that point.” 


“In general the boy’s team-sense 
should be taken at its most exalted 
moment, before it has hardened down in- 
to exclusiveness or incapacity for gen- 
erous appreciation of outsiders; and at 
this point thefe should be injected into 
it the idea that a narrow loyalty is dis- 
loyalty to the very spirit of which true 
loyalty consists—that taking the gang as 
final means disloyalty to the school; that 
exclusive devotion to the school means 


ook Reviews 


isloyalty to the college, and that the 
raduates of a college who, when placed 
responsible business office, give pref- 
rence to their fellow- eraduates, are 
isloyal not merely to their employer but 
o the college itself by identifying it with 
In short, our boys and 
irls must be taught Mr. Royce’s spirit 
f loyalty to loyalty, including that of 
your opponents. 

“TI wish we had the Scotch word leal— 
oyal and happy—the noblest word 1 
hink in any language. The Land o’ the 
eal, the true Valhalla, home of the 
appy warriors of all nations and of all 
aiths, the land where true foemen meet, 
nd see that each was working for the 
ne true cause: that is the heaven that 
is worth attaining, and such is the loy- 


(Balty we must learn to teach.” 


In work, if you eliminate the play ele- 


® ment of loyalty, the team sense, the in- 


stinct to make good, to be somebody as 


) a member of the society to which he hap- 


pens to belong—then the desiccated re- 


all that gave it nobility. 


“Surrender to something greater than 
one’s self is the essence of all life. The 
egoist inevitably shrivels in mind as in 
soul: and if his body, being tough and 
well-fed, survives, it is rather as an en- 
cumbrance than as an instrument of life. 
Subordination is the first lesson in the 
art of living. It is when you lose your- 
self in the game, begin to feel that the 
work is bigger than you are, that full 
life possesses you, or that true growth 
takes place.” 


The efficient man is he who is efficient 
in saving his own life, who can effec- 
tively translate his soul into action. It 
makes no difference to you how far you 
go if you leave your heart behind: in 
that case you may as well turn back and 
start again. What counts is not how far 
you travel, but how far you carry your 
ideal. The rest is merely the squirrel 
in the cage—motion, perhaps very hot 
and strenuous, but without progress. 
And rhythm is the method of the soul’s 
progression, the natural manner—not in- 
deed the ruling motive, but the gait and 
the habit—of the human spirit, its way 
of proceeding toward its end. 


“Tt was in the poems of Schiller and 

the symphonies of Beethoven that Ger- 
man nationality was achieved. 
A friend of mine only yesterday heard a 
‘German say, after listening to one of 
their civic choruses, ‘Germany will never 
be conquered while Germans sing like 
that.’ 


“The service of all our social institu- 
tions—history, public buildings, monu- 
ments, flag, patriotic song and ritual—is 
to clothe this unseen body of the state, 
‘give it reality to us and give us faith in 
its reality. 

“The power of corporate membership 
is the greatest spiritual power there is. 
It gives to an individual the voice and 
authority of a people’s soul, gives the 
patriot a purpose transcending his indi- 
vidual existence, so that his private for- 
tune, even his life or death, become to 
‘him of secondary importance. He enters 
the orbit of a vaster personality and 
moves with the power and serenity of a 
secular force. 


mainder of hunger-driven toil has lost ° 


“Am I claiming too much for a mere 
childish game? Not when we realize 
that this game is the outcropping in the 
growing mind of an instinct without 
which there would not have been any 
child at all, or any human race for him 
to grow upon. What the child, in the 
ring game, acquires is a beginning only, 
a little bud, but the parent of a great 
branch. Except as he is member, citizen, 
the child will lack the chief basis of 
morality. He will scarce be human, will 
miss the most precious part of his in- 
heritance.” 


“The end of the apple tree, from our 
point of view, is apples. But there is no 
use talking apples to it in the spring. 
If you can protect its buds from frost 
and its leaves from caterpillars, or can 
supply it better diet for its roots, it will 
be grateful to you. And however little 
the bud or leaf or root may look like 
apples to you, be sure that the tree knows 
the way and the time and that your best 
contribution is in assisting nature on the 
path she has marked out. Timeliness, 
as Emerson said, is the lesson of the 
garden, and it would be a blessed thing 
if we would apply this lesson to plants 
whose growth is more important than 
that even of roses or potatoes.” 


“Pain and hunger, hard taskmasters 
to all living things, are in this respect 
more cruel to man than to any other 
creature, driving him, through the stimu- 
lation of his own abundant ingenuity, 
to follow more and more a path in which 
he is homesick from the start. 

“What we have to call crime, idleness, 
and vagabondage is largely the continu- 
ance of unreconstructed man in the di- 
rection in which nature aimed him, past 
the switch intended to shunt him off into 
our civilized pursuits. Drudgery, on the 
other hand, is the penalty paid by those 
who take the curve for civilization and 
way stations and leave the ancient track. 
And it is usually only the way stations 
they can reach. 

“Tt is true that all real work is sup- 
ported, as I have said, by the great team 
instinct. But, though the instinct is al- 
ways there, it is not always strong 
enough to float the service it requires 
Ol usts 


“Darwin said that the wild cowbov 
Spaniards of the east coast of South 
America were gentlemen, while their 
more civilized cousins of the west coast 
were not. Sir Walter Scott makes a 
similar unfavorable comparison of the 
civilized burgher of Glasgow with the 
wild cataran of the Highland hills. 
Comparisons to the same effect are often 
drawn between the manners of the bar- 
barians like the Bedouin Arabs or our 
own Indians and those of more civilized 
neoples. And after making every allow- 
ance for aristocratic prejudice in favor 
of the more barbaric virtues, there is 
enough of truth in these opinions to be 
worth thinking of. Certainly it will not 
profit us to gain the whole world of ma- 
terial prosperity if the result in human 
character turns out a loss.” 


“This is the tragedy of civilization— 
that the end of all our labor and our in- 
genuity has been, for the great majority 
of men and women, the defeat of that in- 
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ner life which it is our dearest object to 
promote. Man is a stranger in the mod- 
ern world. As encountered in his daily 
work, it is no longer the world to which 
his instinctive capacities relate.” 


“Which shall the boy do, cultivate the 
powers that are in him or prepare for 
an industrial pursuit? Shall he train 
himself to be a useful member of so- 
ciety at the expense of abandoning all 
hope of other expression beyond the 
point attainable by an amateur; or shall 
he cultivate mind and talent with the 
result of never making good? That is 
the choice which the great majority of 
modern youth must face. 

“And it is not merely a choice between 
making a living and gaining a life; a 
normal life is impossible either way. 
Not to make good is to leave out the one 
most necessary element of life. To make 
good in a way that satisfies no other in- 
stinct is to be but half alive. For the 
great majority these two vital strands 
cannot be brought together in any pat- 
tern they are strong enough to weave. 
The evil for the average boy of the ap- 
prentice age is not merely that he will 
not when he grows up live a full human 
life, but that he never can grow up at 
all. The means of acquiring the full 
stature of humanity do not exist in either 
of the alternatives presented.” 


This is the tenth year since a group 
of about ten men and women united to 
form the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. In four years the 
number grew to four hundred; now the 
number of members who are following 
the leadership of Joseph Lee in trying to 
use play as a means of forming a new 
civilization is 4,063. 

Howarp S. Braucuer. 


POPULATION: A STUDY IN MALTHUSIANISM 


By Warren S. Thompson. Columbia 
University. 216 pp. Price $1.75; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.85. 


“No one,” writes 
the author, ‘denies 
that in earlier times, 
when the manner of 
life was more simple 
and harsh than at 
present, the growth in 
the food supply was 
the chief factor in the 
growth of population. 
But many do deny that 
there is any such di- 
rect relation between 
these two phenomena at present.” With 
those who make such a denial the au- 
thor disagrees, maintaining that “there 
are many things which point to the 
growing difficulty of supplying a rapidly 
growing population with food.” 

A large part of this work is devoted to 
a statistical presentation of facts to 
show that the production of food 
throughout the world including the 
United States is now subject to the 
operation of the law of diminishing. re- 
turns. The author maintains that. the 
United States cannot keep up its rate 
of increase of population indefinitely 
and “still offer the good conditions of 
life which it does at the present time.” 
“The exports of foodstuffs from the 
United States decreased 32.3 per cent in 
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value during the last decade, while its 
imports increased 41.3 per.cent. This 
indicates that the United States is rapid- 
ly approaching the point where it will 
not be a self-supporting nation.” 

Examining decade to decade the in- 
crease in food and population in the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
Russia, the author states that where 
there was a rapid increase in food sup- 
ply, there was also a rapid increase in 
population and where the increase in 
food was slow, the increase in popula- 
tion was slow. .France, which has had 
a practically stationary population for 
forty years and has been but slightly 
affected by emigration and immigration 
and has enjoyed since 1880 a production 
of food at a rate more rapid than its 
growth of population, is described as “a 
unique phenomenon,” the reasons for 
which are not clear. 

It is evident, writes Dr. Thompson, 
“that the situation of the French work- 
ingman is better today than it has been 
in the past. As far as our data permit 
of generalization, we can say that 
France is the only country in which 
wages have kept ahead of prices since 
1900.” It is the author’s belief that per- 
hans the most important explanation of 
this fact is “that during the last few 
decades, when the productive power of 
man has increased more rapidly than at 
any other period in history, the French 
people have increased in numbers very 
slowly.” 

It is the author’s view that the more 
highly civilized nations will not be able 
“to support in comparative comfort an 
ever-increasing proportion of their popu- 
lation or even the same proportion as 
at present,” if they do not experience a 
lower rate of natural increase of popu- 
lation. If population must increase more 
slowly to insure social progress, the 
present volume becomes “merely a neces- 
sary preliminary to a further study” 
along the lines of the present process of 
selection of parenthood. Such a study 
must answer the question as to whether 
the present process is weeding out the 
really unfit and whether the better stocks 
are dying out. 

The book while sobering is not pessi- 
mistic. Above all it is thought-provok- 
ing. 

Frank D. Watson. 


READINGS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Meyer Bloomfield. Ginn & Com- 
pany. 723 pp. Price $2.25; by mail 
of THe Survey $2.40. 


Five hundred years 
after Chaucer wrote 
“Up rose the sonne, 
and up rose Emelie,” 
John Bartlett requir- 
ed 800 pages to pre- 
sent the familiar quo- 
tations in English lit- 
erature. Seven years 
after Prof. Frank Par- 
sons gave the close of 
his life to the Voca- 
tion Bureau of the 
Civic Service House in Boston, Mr. 
Bloomfield has required 719 pages to 
present the thread of vocational guid- 
ance as it has been woven in that short 
time. 


Is Vocational 
Guidance 
Common Sense? 


Ba 
a 


He could have done it in less space, 
though it would have been hard for one 


‘man to make a more satisfying selection 


of material. The only omission seems 
to be the almost total neglect of experi- 
mental and psychological tests to dis- 
cover individual aptness and traits. A 
good deal has been written about such 
tests; whether or not they have yet been 
developed to the noint of usefulness, it 
would seem that Mr. Bloomfield could 
hardly afford to let his readers remain 
ignorant of the work in that field. 

The volume is most satisfactory in its 
presentation of the viewpoint, or phil- 
osophy, of vocational guidance. Here 
every opinion is heard. The sentimental- 
ist who would start employment agencies 
for the immediate benefit of untrained 
adolescence does not overshadow the 
counsellor of caution, who knows that 
at most only one child in four leaves 
school to help support his family, and 
realizes that wise vocational guidance 
means accurate knowledge of the paths 
into which children are to be guided, 
and may mean guidance not into work 
at all but into further preparation for 
work. 

Indeed, it is when one leaves the 
philosophy of the subject and comes to 
the best that has been written about 
actual attempts at vocational guidance, 
and examples of vocational information, 
that one realizes the amount of work 
still awaiting students and investigators. 
We are a long way from knowing 
enough about industry, or the technique 
of reading human talents, to claim any 
expertness in guiding children. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Bloomfield be- 
lieves this. In the preface he answers 
his own question, What is vocational 
guidance? by saying, “Briefly it is or- 


ganized common sense used to help each_ 


individual make the most of his abilities 
and opportunities.” It is, of course, 
common sense just as much as any 
science, or art, or union of the two, is 
common sense. The discoveries of the 
astronomer, his uses of transit circle and 
pyrheliometer may be organized com- 
mon sense. The lawyer’s brief, and his 
plea in court, may be nothing more. The 
mariner, who not only knows the track 
of the ocean and how to run a ship, 
but has the skill and coolness of a navi- 
gator as well, may, in this lofty view, 
be employing only organized common 
sense. But one draws back from this 
definition. Common sense is the faculty 
by which we make the broad deductions 
of life; it is opposed to the intensive 
pursuit of a subject, to specialization, to 
expertness. 

Vocational guidance partakes of the 
nature of astronomy, of law, of navi- 
gation. It is science wedded with art. 
It requires a body of facts only now 
being gathered, and a use of those facts 
amounting to technique. For the 
moment the advice of a parent, the 
shrewdness of a teacher or the experi- 
ence of an employer may be better than 
no guidance at all, but we must not for- 
get that vocational counselling is on its 
way to becoming a profession and that 
it will not be helped by any suggestion 
that the lay attainments of mankind are 
adequate to perform its service. 


Winturor D, Lane. 
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Conferences 


i T its meeting in Scranton, Octo- 
no ber 21-23, the Pennsylvania 
Conference of Charities and 
Corrections was rechristened 
the Pennsylvania Conference on Social 
Welfare. This action was voted unant- 
mously by the largest number of dele- 
gates yet registered for a charities con- 
ference in the state. There were 500 
paid registrations. 

The limited time of a two-day confer- 
ence was so divided that half a dozen 
important subjects were treated in gen- 
eral meetings: prisons, infant mortality, 
mothers’ assistance or pensions, juvenile 
courts and probation, public health, and 
charity organization work in small cities 
and in rural communities. There was 
opportunity for intimate discussion of 
these questions and of the large number 
_of other subjects not covered by the gen- 
eral meetings at topic luncheons held 
-on both days of the conference. Small 
groups of people specially interested in 
particular problems were thus able to 
thresh them out separately. 

The following is a partial list of these 
topic luncheons: Work for Neglected 
and Dependent Children, Public Health 
Nursing, Community Organization for 
Social Work, Reformative Work for 
Girls, Probation Work for Girls in Small 
Cities, Federation for Financial Pur- 
poses, Girls’ Clubs, Hospital - Social 
Service, Social Hygiene, Social Re- 
search, and Special Work for Boys. 

At the opening session of the confer- 
ence, the president, Martha P. Falconer, 
introduced Robert D. Dripps, director of 
public safety, Philadelphia, who spoke 
on Prison Reform in Pennsylvania and 
Some of its Recent Developments. Mr. 
Dripps described the bad conditions in 
many county jails and favored farm 
colonies for prisoners. The chief speech 
of the evening and one of the most im- 
portant of the whole conference, made 
by Thomas Mott Osborne, of Sing Sing, 
was received with enthusiastic applause. 

At the session on infant mortality, 
Dr. S. M. Hamill and Dr. H. C. Car- 
penter, both of Philadelphia, favored 
health centers in cities. The discussion 
of mothers’ pensions brought out a gen- 
eral belief in adequate relief for few 
families, rather than the granting of 
small sums to many mothers. 

The next conference will be held in 
Lancaster, Pa., in the autumn of 1916. 
The new president is Maurice Willows 
of Scranton, and the secretary, J. Bruce 
Byall, of Philadelphia. 


HE forty-first annual convention of 

the Pennsylvania Association of Di- 
rectors of the Poor and Charities and 
Correction was held at Reading, October 
12-14. This is the official state organ- 
ization of the directors of the poor of 
Pennsylvania, but it includes among its 
members representatives of private 
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charities whose work brings them into 
special relation with public relief au- 
thorities. 

The topics discussed included methods 
and principles of giving outdoor relief, 
qualifications and selection of employes 
for county institutions, prevention of 
feeblemindedness, care of dependent 
children, the functions and administra- 
tion of the almshouse and the relation 
of county and state in the care of vari- 
ous classes of insane. 

The question of bringing about a 
union with the Pennsylvania Conference 
on Social Welfare was discussed, but 
no definite action was taken. The new 
officers are to give the matter careful 
consideration. 

In forty-one years the association has 
had two secretaries, the late Robert D. 
McGonnigle of Pittsburgh, and Louis 
C. Colborn of Somerset. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Colborn, wno has been identified 
with the organization since 1882, pre- 
sented his resignation. It was accepted 
with a vote of thanks for his long serv- 
ice, and he was made honorary secre- 
tary. 

The next meeting is to be held Octo- 
ber 16-19, 1916, in Altoona, with Dr. 
H. J. Sommer of Hollidaysburg as presi- 
dent, and Edwin D. Solenberger of 
Philadelphia secretary. 


UNDAMENTAL plans rather than 

emergency relief methods for hand- 
ling unemployment were discussed at 
the Massachusetts State Conference of 
Charities held in Pittsfield, October 20- 
22. At a session devoted to this topic, 
Chairman W. H. Pear of the Boston 
Provident Association strongly empha- 
sized the necessity of distinguishing 
sharply between the unemployed and the 
unemployable. He pointed out that if 
proper social provision is made for the 
unemployable, it will facilitate progress 
in adequately meeting the problem of the 
unemployed. 


Especial consideration was given, how- 
ever, to a bill felt by its sponsors to 
provide a rational program against un- 
employment. It suggests insurance as 
the one feasible remedy and formulates 
a plan, modelled on the English system, 
which the next legislature will be asked 
by the Massachusetts Committee on Un- 
employment to adopt. Representing this 
committee, Ordway Tead explained the 
provisions of the bill. These require an 
equal weekly payment from employers, 
each employe and the state, the amount 
to be probably somewhere between five 
and fifteen cents, with a relatively 
larger contribution in the case of work- 
ers who are hired by the day. The 
latter feature is expected to prove an 
incentive to longer terms of employment. 

There are provisions for inducing 
employers to regularize their own em- 
ployment, for a partial refund in the 
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case of those who employ their whole 
torce on short time and those who keep 
their force regularly throughout the 
year, for small subsidies to unions which 
create out-of-work benefits and for the 
refund to workers of all their own con- 
tributions, minus any benefits they may 
have received when they reach the age 
of sixty, to which sum will be added 
compound interest at 3 per cent. 

Emphasis was laid in a discussion of 
neighborhood recreation upon the desir- 
ability of centering activities in and 
around the school, because the school 
needs the facilities required for recrea- 
tion and recreation needs the facilities 
provided in the school. 

The operation of the mothers’ aid law 
was considered. R. W. Kelso, secretary 
of the state Board of Charities, laid the 
basis for discussion by presenting a sta- 
tistical summary. From September 1, 
1913, when the law went into effect, un- 
til October 1, 1915, 4,026 mothers with 
a total of 12,493 dependent children, 
were helped. Of these mothers 27 per 
cent had husbands living. More than 
half of the 1,092 husbands were sick or 
otherwise incapacitated, 5 per cent were 
in jail and 40 per cent had deserted. 
Of the families aided, 46 per cent had 
received previous help under other laws. 
In about one-fifth of the total number 
of cases the state board disapproved aid. 
The cost to the state was roughly 40 
per cent of that to the cities and towns. 
It was estimated that the total public 
outlay up to December would amount to 
$1,062,500. 

At the opening meeting addresses 
were made by Governor David I, Walsh, 
Mayor George W. Faulkner and Judge 
Charles L. Hibbard of Pittsfield: the 
Rey. Michael J. Scanlon, director of the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau and _presi- 
dent of the conference; and Alfred W. 
Donovan, chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Labor and Industries. 

There were sessions on the correction- 
al institutions in which the classification 
of otfenders was discussed by Guy G. 
Fernald of the Massachusetts reforma- 
tory; on the mentally defective, at which 
Alexander Johnson presented striking il- 
lustrations to make clear the menace of 
feeblemindedness; and on the girl away 
from home, at which Sarah Louise 
Arnold, dean of Simmons College, em- 
phasized the need for suitable homes for 
girl workers. 

The president of the conference for 
next year is Edward T. Hartman, and 
the secretary, George R. Bedinger, both 
of Boston. 


¢¢ MINNESOTA lost, in 1914, 11,078 

of its population through the 
ravages of preventable disease,’ said 
Governor Hammond in his call to phy- 
Sicians, nurses, health officers and others 
in authority, to attend the meeting in 
Rochester of the Minnesota Public 
Health Association and the State Sani- 
tary Conference. 

“Notwithstanding this large number 
of deaths,” continued the governor, “no 
outcry or protest was raised, probably 
for the reason that ‘it is given to all men 
once to die.’ Had 11,000 cattle died 
from preventable disease,” he added, 
“the governments would be doing all in 
their power to stay the evil.” 
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But a determination to reduce the toll 
of human suffering to a minimum was 
evident at the meeting at Rochester, the 
largest and most enthusiastic public 
health meeting ever held in Minnesota. 
About one hundred health officers from 
various parts of the state attended. An- 
other one hundred of the audience was 
made up of public health workers and 
people interested in public health sub- 
jects. At the evening session at which 
George E. Vincent, president of the 
University of Minnesota, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, there were fully 500 pres- 
ent. A number of these were doctors 
who had arrived to attend the state 
medical meeting to be held the next 
day; others were visiting physicians at 
the Mayo clinic; others, interested lay 
people. 

The first cancer meeting was also a 
decided success. The hall, which seats 
about 1,000, was packed and many were 
turned away. At the suggestion of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, the Minnesota Public Health 
Association arranged for Dr. W. L. 
Rodman of Philadelphia to give this 
lecture. It is planned to have similar 
lectures in other cities of the state dur- 
ing the tall and winter. 

The Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation is the only health organization 
in the state now, for at a business meet- 
ing of the State Sanitary Conference 
in September, it was decided that the 
conference unite with the association 
and be continued as a health officer’s 
committee of the association. 


ANVILLE was the social center of 
gravity for Illinois October 21-25. 
State institutions led and held the right 
of way with their county and other 
official contingents, although the volun- 
tary agencies in rural and urban com- 
munities were well represented. It was 
the twentieth meeting since, at the 
prompting of Julia C. Lathrop, public 
officials gathered to form the state Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 
This fact was commemorated by Prof. 
Graham Taylor’s address on The Out- 
look for Mlinois after Twenty Confer- 
ence Years. 

Perhaps no more significant waymark 
of progress was thus noted than was 
signalized by the program of the Com- 
mittee on Mental and Physical Effi- 
ciency. Notable for their modern point 
of view and forecast of the future were 
the report of the committee by Dr. W. J. 
Hickson, director of the Psychopathic 
Laboratory* of Chicago’s Municipal 
Court, and the addresses by Dr. Frank 
P. Norbury, A Plea for the Under-aver- 
age Child in the Public School; and by 
Judge Harry Olson, chief justice of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, on The 


Limit of Social Service Work by a 
Municipality. 

These papers were followed by a 
morning’s discussion of mental and 


physical efficiency from the standpoint 
of the public schools by Dr. D. P. Mac- 
Millan, director of the Child Study De- 
partment of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation; from the health commissioner’s 
point of view by Dr. John Dill Robert- 
son of Chicago; from the sociological 
aspect by Prof. Fdwin C. Hayes of the 
University of Illinois, and from experi- 


ence with business efficiency systems by 
Dean Arthur E. Swanson of North- 


. western University’s College of Com- 


merce. Dean Swanson claimed that 
tests of efficiency could best be deter- 
mined, applied and more widely utilized 
by experts working under the super- 
vision of a state commission represent- 
ing both employers and employes. 

A good second to this discussion was 
that on the medico-social service, in 
which wardens of hospitals, Dr. George 
A. Zeller, alienist of the State Board of 
Administration, Dr. G. F. Ruediger, 
director of the Hygienic Institute at La 
Salle, and Annie Hinrichsen, inspector 
of institutions for the State Charities 
Commission, participated. 

Other subjects of discussion were 
grouped about rural social service, the 
family and children, probation and the 
prevention of crime. Alexander John- 


son, Archbishop James J. Keane of 
Dubuque, Dr. Thomas D. Wood. of 
Columbia University, Dr. William A. 


White of Washington, D. C., President 
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sees 


Gavisk of the National Conference of: 
Charities and Correction and Roger N. | 
Baldwin of St. Louis, were the speak— 


ers from outside the state. 
The State Board of Administration§ 


also made the occasion significant by an-— 


nouncing that no inmate of an insant” 
hospital is now either under restraint or~ 


in seclusion, that the implements of re-— 
straint which were exhibited are now — 
that all attendants in the 
state charitable institutions work only © 
eight hours a day six days a week, hav- — 
ing a graduated increace in wages, and ~ 


prohibited, 


that corporal punishment is forbidden in §j)! 


the state schools for boys and girls. 


Successful meetings were held preced- — 


ing the conference by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of Tubercu- 


losis, the Illinois Association of Super- — 


intendents and Matrons of County 
Homes, and the- State Probation Off- 
cers’ Association. Alton was selected 
as the place of the next meeting. James 
Mullenbach succeeds Dr. George T. 
Palmer as president. 


Personals 


COTT NEARING, late of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been 
chosen dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and professor of social science 
of Toledo University at Toledo, O., be- 
ginning January 1. Toledo University 
is one of the group of municipal col- 
leges which have as a major ideal a 
broad measure of service to the local 
communities which support them. The 
latest development in Toledo is the 
building up of a school of social science 
whose work shall be closely tied up to 
the city’s problems. Associated with 
Mr. Nearing will be William M. Leiser- 
son, who went to the university at the 
beginning of the present college year 
as a member of the faculty and to es- 
tablish a bureau of social research and 
municipal reference library. They will 
divide the teaching in sociology, political 
science and economics. 


P RESIDENT WILSON has appointed 
John Koren of Boston as the Ameri- 
can member of the International Prison 
Commission to succeed the late Charles 
R. Henderson. Mr. Koren is president 
of the American Statistical Association 
and is known not only as a statistician 
but as a student of the liquor problem. 
It was he who wrote the report of the 
committee of fifty and he is the author 
of two volumes on the subject. For 
many years he was an expert special 
agent of the Bureau of the Census. 


WORD of appreciation is due to 
the memory of O. S. Storrs, of Den- 
whose death at an advanced age 
occurred recently. In the beginnings of 
juvenile court work in Denver, Mr. 
Storrs was a volunteer probation officer 
for Judge Steele. When Judge Steele 


ver, 


was elevated to the Supreme Court 
bench, and Ben B. Lindsey was named 
to fill the vacancy, Mr. Storrs was able 
to advise and assist Lindsey in the early 
days of his work. Mr. Storrs was a 
member of the Colorado State Board of 
Charities and Corrections at that time, 
and his brother was secretary of the 
Michigan State Board of Charities. Mr. 
Storrs rounded out a long life by giving 
much personal service to the cause of 
public charities in Colorado, and valu- 
able service in the development of the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. 
C. L. STONAKER. 


ARGARET E. RICH, for five years 
secretary of one of the Roxbury 
districts of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, has resigned that position to be- 
come secretary of the recently organized 
Welfare Bureau of Newton, Mass., the 
purpose of which is to do constructive 
work with families. The committee 
which was in charge of the organiza- 
tion of the new bureau had the advice 
and help of Mrs. William H. Lothrop, 
president of the American Association 
of Societies for Organizing Charity, who 
is a resident of Newton. 


ARION PERKINS of the Associ- 
ated Charities of Boston has suc- 
ceeded Margaret F. Byington as super- 
visor of case work with the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities. During the last 
four years Miss Perkins has been a dis- 
trict secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Boston. Prior to that she was 


parole officer at the Girls’ House of 
Refuge in Philadelphia. At the time of 
the floods in Ohio, in 1913, she was 


given leave of absence from Boston to 
work under the Red Cross in Columbus. 


—— 
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PROHIBITION A JOB-MAKER 


To tHe Epitor: The issue of na- 
tional prohibition, as it makes its way 
North and East, will have to be fought 
out very much on the lines that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Benjamin in THE Survey for 
October 23, defeated the dry Minneapo- 
lis campaign—on the lines of whether or 
not prohibition is a job-maker or a job- 
taker. 

In every place where labor abounds, 
the liquor interests will use every effort 
to line up labor on the side of liquor 
license and the open  salooa on the 
ground that they make jobs for labor. 
It will be the part of the economist to 
prove to labor that to keep the liquor 
traffic for the jobs that it makes is as if 
undertakers should demand that unsani- 
tary conditions be perpetuated because 
they make the coffin business good. 

As a matter of fact, the money now 
in liquor put into any other important 
industry would employ more men, for 
while, according to the United States 
census, our combined classified indus- 
tries employ 389 wage-earners to every 
$1,000,000 of capital invested, the com- 
bined liquor industries employ only 81 
wage-earners to every~ $1,000,000 of 
capital invested. National prohibition 
by getting the money, now worse than 
wasted in a destructive industry like 
liquor, over into productive industries is 
really a royal job-maker. 

Prof. Irving Fisher has written a let- 
ter setting forh this “make-work” fal- 
lacy which ought to be widely circulated 
by readers of THE Survey. It may be 
had free from the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 25 Beacon street, Boston, under 
the title, National Prohibition, the Job- 
maker. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“AT THE WAR CAPITALS’’ 


[The following letter was received by the 
Outlook which, in its issue for September 
29, republished portions of Dr. Hamilton’s 
article, At the War Capitals, from THE 
Survey for August 7.] 


To tHe Epitror: I am sure that Dr. 
Alice Hamilton would not willingly mis- 
represent me or my “young relatives” 
and equally sure that you would not aid 
and abet her in so doing. But a story 
which you give on her authority in your 
issue of September 29 does misrepresent 
us rather seriously. 

Dr. Hamilton describes my young re- 
lative as saying “I am for peace at any 
price now.” What he really said, when 
some one had referred to the pre-war 
radicals as a peace-at-any-price party, 
was: “After this I shall be peace-at- 
any-price myself.” That is: “When this 
war is over I myself shall belong to the 
thorough-going peace party.” ; 

The phrase could not, I think, be mis- 


interpreted by anyone who was at all 
familiar with the ordinary nicknames of 
British politics. It certainly never en- 
tered my head, much less did it enter 
that of Captain that his words could 
be supposed to mean that he was in 
favour of making peace at once on what- 
ever terms the enemy was disposed to 
grant. Both to him and to me such a 
sentiment would have seemed not only 
fantastic but, in the mouth of a British 
soldier, highly dishonourable. We both 
believe that there are certain causes for 
which it is necessary to fight and, it 
may be, die. 

I will not discuss the correctness of 
Dr. Hamilton’s other statements about 
English opinion, but, with apologies for 
troubling you with a personal matter, 
will subscribe myself. 


Yours obediently, 


GILBERT MurRRAY. 
Oxford, England. 


To THE Epiror oF THE Survey: I re- 
gret very much having repeated Mr. 
Murray’s story inaccurately and thus 
apparently made it possible for him and 
perhaps for others to read into it a 
meaning I did not at all intend to con- 
vey. It never occurred to me that the 
young soldier he described was “in 
favour of making peace at once on what- 
ever terms the enemy was disposed to 
grant.” Nothing that I saw or heard 
while I was in England would have led 
me to believe that any Englishman was 
ready for that. The whole significance 
of the story to me was that here was an- 
other man who really knew what war 
meant and felt that war ought not to 
be. It was another link in the chain 
of evidence which Miss Addams and I 
had been gathering in our journey 
through the warring countries, evidence 
showing that those who idealize war are 
largely thosé who do not actually know 
it, that the soldiers themselves see it as 
it is and believe that there should be an 
end to all war. 

I hope sincerely that those who read 
the article in THE Survey or the Out- 
look did not gain from my description 
of our English visit the inipression that 
Mr. Murray received, but if I did so far 
blunder as to convey such a meaning, I 
am anxious to correct it now. In say- 
ing that there were young men in Eng- 
land who were torn between the call to 
fight for their country and their natural 
horror of killing other men, I never 
meant to imply that they did not “be- 
lieve that there are certain causes for 
which it is necessary to fight and, it may 
be, die.” What I was trying to describe 
was the conflict between two ideals 
which this war has certainly brought 
about. ; 

Perhaps I failed to make it clear in 
my paper that the point I was purposely 
emphasizing was that in all the warring 


countries there are people who abhor 
war. Of course, they may form only a 
minority, but it was that minority we 
sought out and I tried to describe. The 
other ones, those who at least in words 
glorify war, do not need to be sought 
out, they are in evidence everywhere. 
It may be that in writing about the peo- 
ple we met I may have given the impres- 
sion that I thought them representative 
of the whole nation. If I did, then it 
was an inadvertent blunder and I am 
glad to take this opportunity to correct 
it. 
ALIcE HAMILTON. 
[Hull House. ] 
Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA TOO 


To THE Epitor: Will you pardon me 
for calling attention to an error on page 
54 of your issue for October 9? In the 
first column, last paragraph, in speak- 
ing of provision for the feebleminded 
you say: “Few southern states have 
such provision at present, exceptions. 
being Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky Tennessee, Texas and 
Missouri.” May I say that the state of 
North Carolina has had in operation for 
several years a school for feebleminded 
children situated at Kinston, N. C., and 
known as the Caswell Training School. 

Joun C. Bracaw, Jr. 

Washington, N. C. 


CHARITY AS A LUXURY? 


To THE Epitor: I was much inter- 
ested in the Philanthropic Individualism 
article by Erving Winslow in THE Sur- 
vey for September 18. I hope it will not 
be thought uncomplimentary if I say 
that the attitude expressed made it quite 
unnecessary to tell the reader that its 
author was Bostonese. 

Early in the article Mr. Winslow con- 
trasts professional and layman. Paying 
tactful tribute to constructive social 
work, he also contrasts social efficiency 
with individuality and friendliness. 

I have no brief to hold for the paid 
worker as such against the volunteer 
worker. A great many of the most ef- 
fective social workers I have known 
have been volunteers. It is my experi- 
ence, however, that volunteers are most 
effective in the fields least mentioned by 
Mr. Winslow and least useful in the in- 
telligent handling of case work. In 
lobbying and in securing community re- 
forms the experienced volunteer with 
disinterested approach is indispensable. 
In proper handling of individuals, 
whether their needs are medical, educa- 
tional, recreational or industrial, the 
volunteer is under a tremendous disad- 
vantage and usually fails. 

I share Mr. Winslow’s prejudice 
against certain dried-up professionals, 
who would fail equally as volunteers. 
I agree with everything he says about 
the great value of spontaneity, friend- 
ship and the sense of personal responsi- 
bility in case work. His article seems to» 
me, however, to show one radical con- 
fusion of thought and one too common 
attitude toward the fundamental purpose 
of social work: 

1. He assumes that the distinctive 
qualities of volunteer social work are its 
unobtrusiveness and spontaneity, and 
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that professional work, ipso facto, lacks 
these qualities. As a matter of experi- 
ence the characteristic thing about vol- 
unteers in case work is that they cannot 
be held responsible or accountable as 
paid workers can, and that they therefor 
frequently fail of interest or responsi- 
bility at the most essential moments. 
And it is as often the well-meaning but 
tactless volunteer as it is the tactless 


professional, who “invades” and de, 
moralizes the sanctities of his poor 
‘friends’ ” homes. 


2. He also assumes naively that the 
divinely ordained purpose of “friendly 
visiting” is to give the visitor that nice 
friendly feeling, rather than to restore 
to the community the misdirected or lost 
energy of a given family. 

Friendship and spontaneity are func- 
tions of individuality itself, and are too 
elusive ever to be “organized” or guar- 
anteed to a case worker either by pay- 
ing him or leaving him unpaid. Far 
from being in contrast to efficiency, these 
qualities must be possessed by the pro- 
fessional social service worker, as by 
the minister in high degree if he is to 
be truly efficient in case work. 

There is no need nor is there an at- 
tempt to cut down the amount of spon- 
taneous personal work on the part of 
anyone, for unfortunate people with 
whom he may come into contact. There 
is also, however, no need nor should 
there be any attempt to preserve, as 
game is preserved, accessible samples of 
the “poorer classes” upon which may be 
practiced the “charitable instincts” of 
well-to-do amateurs. 

Every professional worker has to be- 
gin sometime. He makes mistakes at 
first as does the volunteer, 

Most volunteers will always be ama- 
teurs by choice or capacity, and ama- 
teurism should no more be tolerated in 
social service than it is in medicine. 

Tuomas D. Entor. 

San Francisco. 


JOTTINGS 


The Denver Post announces that Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey has declined an offer of 
$17,000 a year to go on the lecture circuit 
of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau and will 
stick to the Denver Juvenile Court. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has appointed Sunday, 
November 14, for.“‘the expression of our 
common sympathy and our earnest prayer 
in behalf of our Armenian brethren and 
those of the other races and religions” that 
are suffering persecution in the near East 
at present. 


The American National Red Cross has 
asked the.churches of the country to de- 
vote their Thanksgiving Day. collections to 
its fund for the relief of non-combatants 
of the countries engaged in war. Since 
the war began the Red Cross has expended 
$1,500,000 for this purpose. Its fund is 
rapidly approaching exhaustion, it declares. 


There was a 50 per cent improvement in 
unemployment in New York city in October 
as against October of last year according 
to the city’s Public Employment Bureau. 
But while “it is true that, generally speak- 
ing, business is much better than last 
winter” the bureau urges the unemployed 
from other cities not to come to New York. 


At the Oakland meeting of the National 
Education Association in August, S. W. 
Straus, of Chicago, president of the Ameri- 
can Society for Thrift, offered to finance 
the expenses of a committee to study the 
methods by which instruction in thrift 
might be introduced into the public schools. 
He offered also to furnish funds for prize- 
essay contests on thrift. This offer was ac- 
cepted by the association and a committee 
was authorized to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the National Council of Education. 


organized in 1912. 


Three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 are an 


nounced by the American School Peace 


League for the best peace essays on ea 
of the two following subjects: The Oppor 


tunity and Duty of the Schools in the Inter= 


national Peace Movement, open to senior 


in normal schools; The Influence of the. 


United States in Advancing the Cause o 
International Peace, open to seniors in 
secondary schools. 


Information as to con- 


ditions may be had of the league at 405 | 


Marlborough street, Boston. 


Shorn of the unusual photographs which | | 
for years have given it distinction and =): 
otherwise cut to a pattern of hard times, [ 


the annual report of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society bears on its cover 
this urgent appeal: 
is acute. We have never known so ex- 
hausting a year. Give until it hurts.” The 


: 
‘ 
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“Our need of money 


best definition of organized charity, says — 


the report, is “love with judgment,” which 
is used as the title of the report. “Why 
need we organize so sweet a thing as 
charity? We organize music which would 
otherwise be discord. 


We organize re- 


ligion. Without organization, charity would — 


be to a large extent waste and error.” 


This signal of distress from a settlement — 


house in the hidden heart of old London 
sounds a note which may be distinguished 


at least by social workers from the tumult — 


of war troubles E 
hearing and benumbed the sensibilities: 
“Special insurance against air-craft risks 
and the necessary purchase of darker 
blinds and curtains for the windows of our 
various buildings, has involved the settle- 
ment in an expense of something like £30 
at a time when we can least afford it. We 
wonder whether any friend or friends 
could not by special gifts prevent this 
charge falling on the ordinary funds.”— 
From Mansfield House Magazine. 


The Committee on Social Insurance of 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation brought out this week a pamphlet 
entitled Health Insurance which contains 
nine health insurance standards and the 
tentative draft of an act with explanatory 
notes. The chief purpose of the pamphlet 
is to call forth “specific criticisms and con- 
structive suggestions.” The committee was 
The essential standards 
and a tentative act were first formulated in 
1914. Discussion of these formed the basis 
for the present publication which, in turn, 
is expected to result in the preparation of 
a complete bill for introduction in the legis- 
latures of 1916. Copies may be had of 
the association at 131 East 23 Street, New 
York city. 


To the new Chicago commission for in- 
vestigating criminal practice and court pro- 
cedure, announced in THe Survey for 
October 9, there have been added five other 
members from the following distinct con- 
stituencies which round out the represen- 
tative character of this commission: Mrs. 
Thomas Burns of the Catholic Women’s 
Protectorate; Harriet Taylor Treadwell of 
the Political Equality League; Mrs. George 
Dean of the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion; Harold L. Ickes, a leader in many 
progressive municipal and legislative move- 
ments; and Adolph D. Weiner, attorney for 
the United Societies, through which many 
thousands of citizens of foreign extraction 
champion “personal liberty” in opposition 
to sumptuary legislation, especially with re- 
gard to the sale and use of liquor. Chief 
Justice Harry Olson, of the Municipal 
Court, was elected chairman; Judge George 
Kersten, of the Superior Court, vice-chair- 
man, and Herbert Harley, of the American 
Judicature Society, secretary. 


which has dulled the 
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{fenry Dupsp’s DREAMS or AN IppAL GovuRN- 
MENT AND ScHoot System. By Solon C. 
Thayer, Rochester, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


oMp Wacts ABouT THH Tax RatE. By C. 1. 

Rightor, director, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 613 Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
September, 1915. 


PUBLIC BEMPLOYMENT 
Buruaus. By Walter Lincoln Sears, super- 
intendent, Public Employment Bureau, cor- 
ner Lafayette and Leonard Streets, New York 


city. September 2, 1915. Price 10 cents, 
SYLLABUS. PROBLEMS OF CRIME. Economics 
$151. By Ira B. Cross, assistant professor 
of Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. Price 15 cents. 
THE Socrau CENTER, WELFARE AND COMMU- 
NITY WORK OF THE TrI-CiTIES, LA SALuE- 


PERU-OGLESBY, ILLINOIS, 
La Salle-Peru Township High 
Salle, Ill. 


Published by the 
School. La 


TH» DEPARTMENT STORE Girt AND Her FRIEND 
IN “DE Livy AND TPN.” By Mary 
Welles, general secretary, The Consumers’ 
League of Connecticut, 36 JVearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Pamphlet No. 9. Trice 20 
cents. 


A ReEpoRT ON HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE 
ORANGES. By Edith Rockwell Hall, field 
secretary, Civic Committee of the Woman’s 
Club, Orange, N. J. September, 1915. New 
Jersey Housing Association, 925 Broadway. 
Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY OF MINNESOTA. 1915- 
16. Department of Education, St. Paul. 


ACTIVITIES AND PUBLICATIONS. September, 
1915. SE 20. Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 180 East 
22 Street, New York city. 


PLACING CO-OPERATION ON THE Map. The So- 
cial Service Exchange, 105 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


Los ANGELES COMMUNITY FouNDATION, AIMS 
AND Purposes. Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


REPORT OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL LAKE 
MoHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION, Address, H. C. Phillips, sec- 
retary, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


Tun Lost IsnrAnp. By Edward J. Austin and 
Louise Vescelius Sheldon. Address, Pub- 
ligity Bureau of the Joseph Fels Fund of 
Aw*erica, Cincinnati, O. 


SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
IN THEIR RELATION TO ScHOOL CENTERS. I. 
Adaptation not addition. II. Specifice Rec- 


ommendations. Supplement to the bulletin, 
April, 1915. -Vc\. VI, No. 5. The Women’s 
Municipal League, 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

New LicHT ON Hucenics. By C. Kohs, psy- 
chologist, House of Correction, Chicago. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Heredity 


(Organ of the American Genetic Association). 


ParersS ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION. Read at 
Round Table Conferences during the first 
annual industrial exposition of Ohio, held 
under auspices of Industrial Commission, at 
Columbus, January 13-14-15-16, 1915. Vol. 


Il, No. 3. March 1, 1915. Safety Bulletin 
of the Industrial Commission, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


OrFicIAL DocuMENTS CONCERNING NEUTRAL 
AND BELLIGERENT RicHTs IssuED SINCE 
Aucust 4, 1914. Cargo of the Wilhelmina, 
American Trade in Munitions of War, and 
Sinking of the Frve. *Vol. V._ No. 4. Part 
Ill. August, 1915. World Peace JFounda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


How One Crry Gor Brrrer Housinc. By 
Lewis T. Wilmarth, September, 1915, | No. 
30. Price 5 cents. National Housing Asso- 
ciation Publications, 105 East 22 Street, 
New York city. 


UKRAINN’S CLAIM TO FREEDOM, AN APPDAL 
For Justice IN Bruaurr oF THIRTY-FIVE 
Simon O. 


Miturons. By Edwin Bjorkman, 
Pollock, M. Hrushevsky, O. Hoetzsch and 
others.’ Ukrainian National Association, 302 


Broadway, New York city. Price 75 cents. 


sl new and delightful way of reaching this region of Winter Marvels 
| is via Key West, the quaint and fascinating “American Gibraltar,” 
with its close connections and splendid service to 


MIAMI 


HAVANA 
ST. PETERSBURG 


PALM BEACH 
TAMPA 


affording opportunity for that marvelous ride on the “Over Sea” Railway 
from Key West to all Florida East Coast Resorts, or continuing on same 
steamer for an ocean trip along the sunny shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
to Tampa, St. Petersburg and all West Coast points. 

Also through service to and from Galveston—Gateway of Texas and the great South- 


west, with its wonderful winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts. 


San Antonio. 


Best route to 


Do not miss this fascinating journey through “‘foreign” America. with attractions more 
alluring than those of Spain, Italy, Egypt or the Orient, and outdoor sports more novel 


and varied than anywhere else on earth. 


Circle Tour fares and Winter Tourist ticket, both ways by steamer; or going by 


steamer and returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop-over privileges. 


Also 


cruises to Cuba, Porto Rico, Nassau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


RY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


DISTRICT 
BOSTON—192 Washington St. 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
PASSENGER OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 


‘“W YORK—290 Broadway 


"Clnesified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


‘Want’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ “‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, ‘he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man and wife to superin- 
tend a home for homeless working boys in 


Philadelphia. State experience and qualifi- 
cations for position. Address 2217 Sur- 
VEY. 


WANTED—An _ incorporated Hospital 
Association, established 25 years in a New 
England community (30,000 population), 
desires to obtain the services of a high- 
class executive, to transact all the business 
between this hospital and the community, 
and specifically to cause said community to 
support adequately said hospital. Liberal 
compensation to capable, efficient party. 
State age, experience and salary desired. 
Address, 2216 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Trained nurse to organize 
and direct attendance department in public 
schools. Town of thirty thousand. Address 
2219, SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION where six years experience 
in settlement, orphanage, day nursery and 
playground work will prove a valuable as- 
set. Highest references. Address 2218 
SURVEY. 


BULLETINS: “*Five-Cent Meals,”” 10c; ‘Food 
* Values,’ 10c; ‘‘ Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; ““The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances,”’ 15c: “‘ The Profession of Home-Making, 
Home Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 6th St., Chicago 


**THE LOGICAL 


BASIS OF PEACE” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address Firsr 
Cuurcn, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sis., Boston, Mass. 


FINE BOYS 
How to Train Them 


BOY LIFE AND SELF GOVERNMENT 


Prof. G. W. Fiske Cloth $1.00 

“One of the very best recent studies of the boy, 

his moral and religious development and the 
methods of his training.’’—Religious Education. 


BOY AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


John L. Alexander Cloth $1.00 
““A weatlth of method for treatment of every 
angle of the boy problem ; there is nothing, finer 
on the question.’’—Frank de Brown, World’s S.S. 


Association, 


FROM YOUTH INTO MANHOOD 
Winfield S. Hall, Ph. D., M.D. Cloth .50 


Sound sex instruction for boys |] to 15. It 
catches the boy's interest at once in a normal 
way, and shows him how to insure a strong 
body and a pure mind. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
C. C. Robinson Cloth .50 


“Finely conceived to connect the Christian 
sense of right and duty with the pressing social 
questions of our day.”’— Walier Rauschenbusch. 


Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition 
the world has ever seen.”°-—President Hadley of 
Yale, in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street - - - New York 


VERY American should _ listen to talk in New York, three 


feel it a duty as well asa thousand miles away; they hear 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s privilege to visit the Panama- the roar of the surf on the far- _ 
F 0 R E R U N N E R Pacific Exposition and view its off Atlantic Coast; they witness 
: never-equaled exhibits of a demonstration of Transconti-— 
19 1 6 achievements in Art, Science nental telephony which has 
and Industry. been awarded the Grand Prize 


CALENDAR In all this assemblage of of Electrical Methods of Com- 


wonders, combining the highest a ee 


For every day in the year there accomplishments of creative 


are Gilman quotations, crystal 4 d hanes’ aki This Transcontinental Line 
clear and deeply wise. If you pours BO ee OE ioe ane ee tales athe thought, labor 
had them with you for 1915, you there is none more wonderful and ingenuity sohbeorme een 
ee Fo l 4 ae than the exhibit of the Bell greatest min ds or the scientific 
are unknown to you, they will Telephone System. world. Yet it is but a small” 


be a new and continual pleasure. Here, in a theatre de luxe,the part of the more wonderful 


Coxss Bao Ps ae he welcome visitors sit at ease universal service of the Bell 
while the marvel of speech System, which makes possible 
A Most Satisfactory Christinas Gift transmission is pictorially re- instant communication between 


gh eee vealed and told in story. They all the people of the country 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall St., New York City 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Type- . . 
writer—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt | 
Tabulator and back-spacer — on 
FREE TRIAL? No money in 
advance—no deposit—noC. O.D. 
If you find it to be the best type- 
writer you ever saw and want to 


keep it, I will make you a price BI N D The Suvey may be kept for permanent, ready reference in a special loose 
that is lower than wholesale— a i i ¥ “ 

lower than the lowest agents’ leaf binder, made with board sides. It is covered with stout buckram, 
w) Writer pay for itself. Twill take | =————=—=—== THE SURVEY stamped in gold letters both on the back and on the 


prices and you can let the type- 
a little each month out of what 
it saves you, out of what i it earns 


Model No. § ; side. Put in each issue as received. It does not mutilate issues, which 
or you; justa few pennies a day YOUR 


LIFE GUARANTEE. js enough. With the Typewriter H 
you will receive a Full, Standard Equipment, everything may easily be removed and reinserted, 


that you need. ——————_ At the end of each six months an index will be sent to you and the vol- 


Because there are no American Typewriters going to 


E t nc I ke you wonderful price in- : 1 S| 
juccpent, BE SURE AND SEND TODAY for free ume will then be ready for a permanent place in your library. 
Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest of Type- Price Postpaid $1. 
wi interns bsolutely f 
information absolutely free. 
Gen. Manayer, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE ————————— THE SURVEY - - 105 East 22d Street, New York 


1510-25K Wabash Ave., Chicago (232) 
TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


